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THE KNOW NOTHING PARTY IN 
PENNSYLVANIA! 


By Warren F. Hewitt, A.M. 
Jonestown High School 


HE political history of Pennsylvania like that of the nation 
at large has been characterized by the two-party system. At 
various times minor parties have appeared to sponsor some 
special issue. Of the minor issues that have at one time or 
another confronted the American people, that of nativism has its 
place in history. Generally, nativism meant hostility to anything 
un-American or to any influence which should be contrary to the 
established American customs. America was to be for Ameri- 
cans only. Nativist resentment had expressed itself as early as 
1834, but really became an issue in 1854, at which time it was 
sponsored by the Know Nothing Order for a brief period of three 
years. This organization was very strong for a short time and 
brought about startling changes in Pennsylvania politics. How- 
ever, its career was so short that Chief Justice Black character- 
ized the organization by saying: “They’re like the bee, biggest 
when it’s born; it will perish as quickly as it rose to power.” 
The Know Nothing Order began as a secret political society 
some time during 1850 or 1851. Its exact origin seems to be a 
point of dispute according to the various sources. In 1850 an 
organization was founded in New York by Charles B. Allen. 


*Abstract of a thesis presented in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for a master’s degree at Pennsylvania State College, worked out under 
direction of Professor Wayland F. Dunaway. 

, a K. McClure, Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1903), 
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Tt was known as the “Order of the Star Spangled Banner” and 
sometimes by the name of “The Sons of the Sires of ’76.” The 
“United American Brotherhood” was founded in Baltimore dur- 
ing the winter of 1851.° It was established by eleven persons, seven 
from Baltimore, three from New York, and one from New 
Orleans. Both of these orders were opposed to the influence of 
foreigners and Catholics in politics. In 1852 a few members 
from the “Order of United Americans” got into the “Order of 
the Star Spangled Banner.” There was a revolution within the 
order and the society was reorganized. It was rapidly recruiting 
members but everything with relation to it was kept an absolute 
secret. It exerted some influence in the election of 1852, but by 
1853 it was able to make a more decided stand, and then its 
existence became generally known. 


The fundamental doctrine of the order was that “Americans 
should rule America.” “Put none but Americans on guard tonight,” 
the command of Washington in the midst of threatening dangers, 
was the motto now adopted to the use of the new party.” The 
aim in view was that foreigners and Catholics should be excluded 
from all political offices, and that strenuous efforts should be 
made to change the naturalization laws so that an immigrant 
could not become a citizen until after a residence of twenty-one 
years in this country. The belief was that anyone whose ideas 
or interests lay outside of America could not be in sympathy 
with the American system, and then was a danger to the system. 


The Know Nothing Order embraced four divisions or degrees. 
The proper name of the order was a secret. Each division had 
a proper name and the fourth degree was the true title of the 
entire compact. The name of the first degree was different in 
every state. In Pennsylvania it was the “Columbian League.” 
The other degrees were the same in every state. The second 
was “Sons of the Sires of ’76”; the third “Supreme Order of 
’76”; and the fourth “United American Brotherhood.” Only 
the highest officials were admitted to the fourth degree. 

The members of this order had to pass through a very solemn 


*L. D. Scisco, Political Nativism in New York State (New York, 1901), 
pp. 65, 68; A Complete Exposure of the Order of “Know Nothings” (Phila- 
delphia, 1854), p. 5. 

*J. A. Woodburn, Political Parties and Party Problems in the United 
States (New York, 1914), p. 100. 
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initiation in order to be inducted into the first degree. After a 
probation period of three months a member might be proposed 
for introduction into the second degree, when he would go through 
another solemn initiation. A similar process was necessary for 
the third degree. The fourth degree was confined to the super- 
visional and advisory body of the order. The members of the 
order would recognize one another by various grips, signs, and 
pass words which would be changed from time to time in order 
to avoid detection. 

For a time the secrets of the order were well kept, but it was 
certain that with such a large number, matters concerning the 
order were soon to leak out. When curious persons asked mem- 
bers concerning the name, aims, principles, and purposes of the 
order the usual answer was: “I don’t know.” This gave rise to 
the name by which the order was most popularly known “Know 
Nothing.” The official and political name was the American 
Party. However, the order soon abandoned secrecy and became 
more of a political party, holding open conventions during its 
later life. 

The calls for council meetings were not made by public notice, 
but sometimes by bits of colored paper cut into certain shapes 
and sizes and scattered over the sidewalks, and sometimes by 
cutting square or diamond shaped pieces from the bills, posters, 
and advertisements, then as now, posted on the fences around 
vacant lots. In Philadelphia, meetings were called by written 
notices. Thus, 6- 15-8 meant sixth month, fifteenth day, eight 
P. M. The place was written backwards, and if the meeting 
was urgent a square bit of white paper folded diagonally was 
enclosed. Another mode of advertising consisted of small square 
bits of paper with mysterious inscriptions, and posted at the 
corners of streets, or scattered on the ground. Following is one 
of their advertisements :* 

iv - iii - 7 
| ee -- 10 

During the first three years of its existence the order exerted 
very little political influence, which might readily be expected be- 
cause of its immaturity. In the national and state elections of 1851 


* Pennsylvania Telegraph, April 22, 1854. 
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to 1853 the nativist vote in Pennsylvania grew from 1,678 to 8,000. 
The Pennsylvania legislature for 1854 had five native members.° 
In the Philadelphia election in the fall of 1853 the Nativists had 
candidates for all the various offices, who polled from 2,743 
votes for the lowest to 18,180 for the highest.” 

At first thought it may seem strange that a new political party 
should appear at this time. However, there were several new 
issues and certain perplexing conditions which gave rise to the 
new Know Nothing party. The first, and possibly the most 
important issue was that of nativism, which was brought rapidly 
to the front after 1850 due to the rapid influx of foreigners. The 
political disturbances in Europe brought many foreigners to 
America, chiefly the Germans and Irish. The number of immi- 
grants was constantly increasing after 1850 until the peak was 
reached in 1854 with 427,833 immigrants. Pennsylvania was in 
the center of the field of political nativism. She was receiving a 
large number of the immigrants of the day," and although this 
state was not the birthplace of the order which came to foster 
nativism, she was soon one of the centers of activity, and a hot 
bed of nativist reaction. The political life of Pennsylvania was 
greatly affected by the Know Nothing party and at one time was 
entirely revolutionized by its presence. 

The second outstanding issue which gave rise to the party was 
the growing feeling of uneasiness in the minds of the Protestants 
with relation to the policy of the Roman Catholics. The cause 
of this uneasiness is not easy to determine. There was a prev- 
alent idea that it was a clearly manifested purpose of the 
Roman Catholic Church to resist and destroy, or materially 
change, some leading measures of public policy, which have always 
been deemed essential to the permanency and prosperity of our 
civil and political institutions. It had long been public judgment 
that republican form of government needs general intelligence 
and that general intelligence depends upon instruction in state or 
public schools. The uneasiness of the public mind was further 
increased by seeing clearly the avowed policy of the Roman 


®* Ibid., November 2, 1853. 

*Cummings’ Evening Bulletin, October 15, 1853. 

*In 1850 the population of Pennsylvania was 2,311,786, of which 303,417 
were foreign born. By 1860 the population had increased to 2,906,215, with 
a foreign population of 430,505, an increase of 127,088. A Century of Popu- 
lation Growth (Washington, 1909), pp. 57, 128. 
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Catholic Church to concentrate her vast church property of every 
description in the hands of the bishops. It was well known that 
the Roman Catholic citizens voted in a body, sometimes with one 
party, sometimes with another.® As to the justification for a 
certain portion of this uneasiness there can be no doubt. Bishop 
Hopkins admitted that there was powerful influence exerted 
by priests in political matters, which was not to be reconciled 
with the spirit of the Constitution’® He attempted to justify this 
influence by saying that it came from the ignorance of the masses. 

In Pennsylvania the growth of Know-Nothingism was greatly 
aided by the Campbell affair, which resulted from the appoint- 
ment of Judge James Campbell to the position of Postmaster- 
General in the Pierce cabinet. Campbell, who had had a suc- 
cessful practice, was appointed Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Philadelphia in 1842. Due to a change in the Consti- 
tution in 1850 judges were made elective. In 1851 Campbell was 
nominated as one of the Democratic candidates for the judgeship 
but was defeated by sectarian bigotry. The entire Democratic 
ticket had been elected except Campbell. In January 1852 Gov- 
ernor Bigler appointed Campbell to the office of Attorney-Gen- 
eral. This office he held until the next year when he was 
appointed to the position of Postmaster-General by President 
Pierce. These appointments were an absolute defiance of the 
nativist principles and raised a storm of opposition. The Phila- 
delphia election of 1854 was considered a rebuke for the appoint- 
ment of Campbell, and this affair was considered the chief 
cause of the defeat of the Democratic party. The results 
of the affair were much discussed in the newspapers of the day." 

In addition to these specific reasons there were certain general 
conditions which aided the new party. Among these were the 
break-up of the Whig party, which was finally abandoned as a 
state organization in 1856, and the revolt in the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic party due to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. The 
people of Pennsylvania like those of most northern states were 
dissatisfied with the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and thus refused to 
support the Democrats, and incidentally helped the Know Noth- 


*Cummings’ Evening Bulletin, April 8, 1854. 

* Ibid., November 18, 1854. 

“Ibid., June 7, 1854. Ibid., October 7, 1854. Pennsylvania Telegraph, 
May 17, 1854. 
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ings. In addition to the opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
there was a general contempt among the citizens of the state 
with the entire course pursued by the Democratic administration 
at Harrisburg and Washington. As a result of these conditions 
the new party found itself sponsored by a large group of sup- 
porters in Pennsylvania, and thus able to write a new chapter 
in Pennsylvania political history. 

The triumphant year for the Know Nothings in Pennsylvania 
was 1854. By the end of the year they occupied for the moment 
the place of chief public interest, and it appeared for a time as 
though the organization would become a vital factor in state 
and national politics. The first startling exhibition of the power 
of the Know Nothing party in Pennsylvania was given in the 
first municipal election held in Philadelphia after the consolida- 
tion of the city and county in 1854. 

The American City Convention for the nomination of officers 
which was held on April 12, 1854, nominated Robert Conrad for 
mayor and Baker for city solicitor..27. An adjourned meeting of 
the City Convention was held on April 19, at which time they 
nominated John N. Henderson for city controller, and Adam 
Much for city commissioner.’* Conrad was also nominated by 
the Whigs because he was in favor with the Know Nothings, 
and with the combination of two strong parties backed by the 
“Know Nothing Organization,” there was every probability of 
his election.* 

The Know Nothings were in the thick of the fight and during 
the campaign preceding the election numerous mass meetings 
were held. The municipal election was held on June 6 and 
resulted in a victory for the whole Know Nothing ticket, including 
the mayor, solicitor, controller, commissioner, and a majority of 
the members of the various boards. The day after election the 
editor of the Evening Bulletin said: “There never was a more 
thorough and devasting defeat than that suffered by the Demo- 
cratic party. . . . There is not enough of ‘the Democracy’ in the 
councils and the various other city offices to utter courageously 
a single loyal word for the powers at Washington and Harris- 


*“Cummings’ Evening Bulletin, April 13, 1854. Pennsylvania Telegraph, 
April 19, 1854. 
* Cummings’ Evening Bulletin, April 20, 1854. 
* Pennsylvania Telegraph, April 19, 1854. 
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burg.”"5 This Philadelphia election was looked on as a repri- 
mand for the appointment of Campbell, because the people of 
the city could not be forced to accept whom they did not want. 


In other municipalities throughout the state the Know Noth- 
ings were also electing their candidates by handsome majorities, 
and were upsetting the previous calculations of the old poli- 
ticians. In the municipal elections in Lancaster, Washington, 
Chambersburg, and Allegheny they succeeded in getting their 
candidates elected. It is interesting to note that in some instances 
they supported the Whig candidates and in others the Democratic 
nominees, while in some cases they even elected men not known 
to be candidates for the office. As one editor aptly put it: “These 
Know Nothings appear to know no Party.’”"® 


The state election of 1854 presented the most unique and 
most conspicuous contest to be found in the entire political his- 
tory of Pennsylvania until that time. The Whigs and Demo- 
crats held their state conventions early in the year. The Demo- 
crats met at Harrisburg on March 10th and 11th, and nominated 
Governor Bigler for governor, Black for supreme judge, and 
Henry S. Mott for canal commissioner.** The Whig state con- 
vention met in Harrisburg on March 15th. Ex-Governor Johns- 
ston was elected president of the convention. On the third 
ballot James Pollock was nominated for governor. Daniel Smyser 
was nominated for supreme judge, and George Darsie for canal 
commissioner.’* Consideration of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
raised an issue eagerly siezed by the Whigs, and they made 
opposition to the bill the main question. There was a suggestion 
that Pollock withdraw in favor of Wilmot, the Free Soil Demo- 
cratic candidate, but Pollock in an open letter made it clear that 
he was opposed to the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and 
in favor of re-enacting the Missouri Compromise, thus placing 
himself within the ranks of the opponents of the bill..° This 
attracted the Free Soilers and they finally withdrew the name 
of Wilmot and supported Pollock. 


Andrew G. Curtin was selected by ex-Governor Johnston as 


* Cummings’ Evening Bulletin, June 7, 1854. 
* Pennsylvania Telegraph, July 12, 1854. 
" Ibid., March 11, 1854. 

* Tbid., March 18, 1854. 

*® Pennsylvania Archives Fourth Series (Harrisburg, 1902), VII, 784. 
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chairman of the Whig State Committee.2® Mr. Curtin thus 
assumed the responsibility of conducting the campaign for Pol- 
lock. Everything went smoothly for a few months until Curtin 
learned that there was a secret organization in Pennsylvania that 
controlled a majority of the Whig votes and many of the Demo- 
cratic votes. The men in control of the party demanded certain 
political rewards in return for the support of their party. Curtin 
hesitated for a long time and had several conferences with them 
before he finally acceded to their demands. The program was 
arranged that the State Council would announce as nominees of 
the Know Nothing party Pollock, Whig, for governor; Mott, 
Democrat, for canal commissioner; and Baird, one of their own 
party for supreme judge. 

As to the exact status of these men there appears to be some 
controversy. With relation to Mott there is little doubt, because 
he was a decided opponent of the Know Nothings and would 
never have joined the order. There were charges that he was 
a Know Nothing which he openly denied.** Darsie, the Whig 
candidate for canal commissioner, was unacceptable to the Know 
Nothings because he was born in Scotland. With relation to 
Pollock the question of being a Know Nothing is the most 
unsettled. Some authors claim that he was not a member of 
the organization.*? However, charges that he had joined the 
order may be found in such articles as the following: “It is also 
known that to this faction Judge Pollock belongs, having become 
a member on the evening of the 15th day of June last, at the 
corner of Ninth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, in a certain lodge 
of which James S. Pringle is the presiding officer; and he was 
conducted there by Mayor Conrad.’** No evidence has been 
discovered that this charge was refuted at any time, and whether 
or not this was merely a campaign trick, it is an evident truth 
that Pollock was elected with the aid of the Know Nothing vote. 

The returns of the election which was held on October 10 
were beyond expectation. They revealed Pollock, a Whig, chosen 
for governor; Mott, a Democrat, chosen for canal commissioner ; 
and Black, a Democrat, chosen for supreme judge. The total 





* Pennsylvania Telegraph, April 8, 1854. 
* Tuscarora Register, September 7, 1854. 
* McClure, op. cit., p. 215. 

* Tuscarora Register, August 17, 1854. 
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popular vote which was approximately 370,000, was divided as 
follows: Democratic 167,000, Know Nothing 120,000 and Whig 
83,000. It is clearly evident that if the Whigs and Know Noth- 
ings had concentrated on all candidates the Democrats would have 
failed to elect a man. Judge Black, in reflecting on this election 
said: “The popular majority was very heavy. It was that year 
that the Know Nothings arose and beat every Democrat on the 
State ticket but me. They refused to unite with the Whigs on a 
candidate against me.”** Judge Black certainly realized that he 
was saved by the split Whig and Know Nothing vote. However, 
the returns show that he was not entirely correct in his recol- 
lection, because Mott another Democrat was also elected. 

The Know Nothings elected twenty-three members to the legis- 
lature—one to the Senate, and twenty-two to the House, and also 
had a hand in electing many of the others. In the new legislature 
which convened at Harrisburg in January, 1855, the Americans 
elected all the caucus nominees of the party. They included 
seven Democrats, nine Whigs and one Native.** On January 15 
the legislature elected Eli Slifer, an American from Union County, 
as state treasurer to serve for one year. 

In the local elections held in the various parts of the state 
during the latter part of 1854 and the beginning of 1855, the 
Know Nothings continued to be successful. In the city elections 
in Lancaster and Reading they succeeded in electing their candi- 
dates for mayor and other city offices. The borough elections in 
Danville, Lock Haven, Lamar, and Williamsport resulted in 
Know Nothing victories. A list of some of the remaining coun- 
ties and municipalities in which the Know Nothing vote was 
influential will illustrate the manner in which the votes were 
diffused. Each one of the following counties showed a majority 
of Know Nothing votes in the elections held during this period: 
Dauphin, Lebanon, Mifflin, Armstrong, Allegheny, Beaver, Perry, 
Crawford, Huntingdon, Blair, Clarion, Lancaster and Clearfield. 
In the list of municipalities with a deciding Know Nothing vote 
was found Tremont, Johnston, Hollidaysburg, Gaysport, Altoona, 
Martinsburg, Hughesburg, Jersey Shore, Columbia, Elizabeth- 
town, Washington, Bedford, Harrisburg, Lebanon, Lewistown, 





*M. B. Clayton, Reminiscences of Jeremiah Sullivan Black (St. Louis, 
1887), p. 92. 


* Pennsylvania Telegraph, January 10, 1855. 
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Carlisle, Shippensburg, Easton, Catasaqua, Gettysburg and Beth- 
lehem.**® This list is not exhaustive but is illustrative of the 
influence of the party in Pennsylvania. 

The Know Nothings still controlled Philadelphia by a narrow 
majority after the municipal election held on May 1, 1855. The 
radical Whigs and Know Nothings barely defeated a fusion 
ticket of Whigs and Democrats, by electing their candidates for 
City Treasurer, Commissioner and a majority of the members 
to the Boards of Surveyors, Health, Guardians of the Poor, and 
Prison Inspectors, and the Select and Common Councils.** The 
Executive Committee of the American party considered this elec- 
tion the greatest triumph of the American party. Their power 
was shown by the fact that the Americans defeated the naturalized 
vote, both Catholic and Protestant, which was arrayed against 
them, and which united upon the Whig and Democratic fusion 
ticket, to defeat the American candidates. The Know Nothings 
triumphed single handed. It was said that the Americans were 
losing, but this was due to the fact that many Whigs who voted 
with the Know Nothings in 1854 now voted with the Demo- 
crats.”® 

The Know Nothing party was never felt as a controlling factor 
in Pennsylvania after the spring of 1855. Its activity was con- 
fined to one year, 1854-1855, when it controlled Pennsylvania ; 
and its decline was as rapid as its growth. It had gradually 
absorbed the Whig party, leaving nothing but a skeleton, and now 
itself was being absorbed by the new Republican party. 

The first evidence of the weakness and dissension within the 
Know Nothing party came when the legislators met during the 
session which assembled in January, 1855, for the purpose of 
electing a man to the United States Senate. The Know Nothing 
caucus which met on February 9, 1855, finally nominated Simon 
Cameron as the party candidate after taking seven ballots. How- 
ever, after the fifth ballot twenty-eight Know Nothings withdrew 
from the caucus because they felt there was bribery in connection 
with the nominations. Considerable surprise was expressed 
when the results became known, especially since the party had 
earlier pledged itself to support only a Know Nothing. When 


* Ibid., February 24, 28, March 8, 21, 24, June 5, 1855. 
* Cummings’ Evening Bulletin, May 2, 3, 4, 1855. 
* Tbid., May 11, 1855. 
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the legislature met in convention on February 13th and again on 
February 27th, they failed to elect a Senator after five ballots 
had been taken. Cameron, the American nominee, was leading 
on all ballots but he could not secure enough votes to be elected. 
There were rumors afloat that led to the feeling that there should 
be an investigation into the senatorial election, and a committee 
was appointed to investigate. The committee was composed of 
three Senators and three Representatives. It held twenty-seven 
sessions, from February 13th to March 22nd, and examined fifty 
witnesses. However three of the most important witnesses 
could not be found and the absence of these men prevented the 
committee from securing sufficient evidence of bribery or cor- 
ruption and it finally asked to be discharged.*® Nothing of impor- 
tance was made public during the course of the proceedings.*° 

The National Council of the Know Nothing order met in Phila- 
delphia on June 5, 1855. They had come together to adopt a 
declaration of principles. However, the difference over slavery 
led to a sharp contest in the full meeting over the attitude of the 
body on slavery in the territories. By a vote of 80 to 59 they 
finally adopted a resolution opposing the legislation by Congress 
on the subject of slavery within the territories of the United 
States, and the interference by Congress with slavery as it exists 
in the District of Columbia.** This attitude was finally incor- 
porated into the platform of the party which was adopted on June 
14, 1855.8 The Know Nothings had to face the inevitable. 
They had attempted to avoid the slavery question as long as 
possible, but they soon found themselves forced to face it. At 
this meeting they decided to have their meetings open. As a 
result of this National Council they had finally exhausted their 
secrets. 


The Americans were extremely active during the period of the 
convention. On June 7, 1855, a banquet was held at the Sansom 
Street Hall, at which seats were provided for 500 persons.** On 
June 11th, the delegates to the convention paid a visit to Carpenters 


* Reports of the Joint Committee of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, in 
Relation to the Alleged Improper Influences in the Election of United States 
Senator (Harrisburg, 1855). 

* Pennsylvania Telegraph, February 17, 21, 1855. 

* Cummings’ Evening Bulletin, June 6, 7, 8, 1855. 

* Tbid., June 15, 1855. 

* Ibid., June 8, 1855. 
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Hall.** On Saturday evening, June 16th, a Grand Mass Meet- 
ing of the American party was held at Independence Square with 
speaking from three stands. 

The State Council of the Know Nothing party met in Read- 
ing on July 5, 1855.8° The Council split over the Philadelphia 
platform and finally repudiated the twelfth section of the plat- 
form as adopted at Philadelphia. A section was adopted in its 
place, declaring in favor of the re-enactment of the Missouri 
Compromise, and opposing the admission of any more slave 
states north of the Missouri Compromise line. The vote on this 
new section stood 133 to 53. The eastern delegates stood 73 to 
27. Thirty western men were opposed to the platform as not 
strong enough. The repudiation of the twelfth section and the 
formation of a northern party was led by ex-Governor Johnston. 
Here was the first movement of dissension within the party. 

In the local elections held throughout Pennsylvania during 
the latter part of the year 1855 the Know Nothings were gradu- 
ally losing influence. In Lancaster which had turned in a Know 
Nothing majority in the previous election the opposition carried 
the city.*° The average vote was Anti-Know Nothing 710, and 
Know Nothing 580. In Philadelphia the Know Nothings had 
nominated candidates for all the offices for the fall election of 
1855. The Old Line Whig convention met and nominated by 
acclamation the whole American ticket. This put the fight up to 
the Know Nothings and Democrats, and tested the strength of 
the Know Nothings, who were defeated by majorities from 1500 
to 3000.*" 

The state election of 1854 had left the three contending parties 
in the most uncertain situation. The only state office to be filled 
in 1855 was that of canal commissioner, but the legislature had 
to elect a man for United States Senator. The Democratic con- 
vention met early and nominated Plumber for canal commissioner. 
The Whigs nominated Joseph Henderson; the Know Nothings 
selected Peter Martin of Lancaster.** The Republicans met in 
Pittsburgh and instead of nominating Martin, nominated Passmore 


* Tbid., June 12, 1855. 
* Tbid., July 5, 6, 1855. Pennsylvania Telegraph, July 11, 1855. 
* Harrisburs g Keystone, May 9, 18 

“ Cummings’ Evening Bulletin, October 12, 1855. 

* Pennsylvania Telegraph, September 19, 1855. 
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Williams, which changed everything that had been hoped for 
previously. The campaign dragged on with these three regu- 
larly nominated candidates in opposition to the Democratic 
nominee, until a State Central Committee met in Harrisburg on 
September 27th, and nominated Thomas Nicholson as a Union 
candidate for canal commissioner. However, less than two weeks 
were left to reconcile the three opposition camps and effect a 
complete fusion, and Nicholson was defeated by a plurality of 
11,536 votes. Plumber had a minority of 2,715 of all the votes 
cast and would have been defeated if the opposition had con- 
centrated on one candidate.*® As a result of the election of 1855 
the legislature was controlled by the Democrats. This legislature 
met in convention on January 14, 1856, and elected ex-Governor 
Bigler, who had ‘been defeated for the governorship in 1854, to 
a full term in the United States Senate. 


During the spring of 1856 the Know Nothing party was 
defeated in the municipal elections held in Lancaster on February 
5th, and later in Philadelphia on May 6th. In both cities the 
party lost its political power and the Democratic party was again 
returned to power. The following explanation for the defeat, 
appeared in the Public Ledger: “The American party managed to 
involve the city’s finances so badly that the citizens seemed deter- 
mined to try a change. The vote in the last election shows expres- 
sion of the public in favor of economy.”*° 


There was a movement among the opposition to the Democrats 
throughout the state for cooperation, and on February 13, 1856, 
the American, Whig, and Republican members of the legislature 
issued a call for a “Union Convention” to meet at Harrisburg 
on March 26th to nominate candidates for the various state 
offices.* They decided that this was the only way to defeat the 
Democrats. The “Union Convention” met in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives and nominated Darwin Phelps, an 
American for auditor-general, Bartholomew Laporte, a Repub- 
lican for surveyor-general, and Thomas E. Cochran, an Old Line 
Whig for canal commissioner.‘ The state election was held on 


* Tbid., October 24, 1855. 

* Public Ledger, May 7, 1856. 

“ Harrisburg Telegraph, February 19, 1856. 

“Cummings’ Evening Bulletin, March 26, 27, 1856. Public Ledger, March 
27, 28, 1856. Harrisburg Telegraph, March 28, 1856. 
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October 14th, and resulted in a Democratic victory by a narrow 
majority of about 2000 votes.** 

The presidential election became a great uncertainty as a result 
of the election of 1855. The Know Nothing party decided to 
enter the presidential race and was the first party to hold its 
convention. On February 18, 1856, the National Council of the 
Know Nothing order met in Sansom Street Hall in Philadelphia. 
The object of the meeting was to reconcile the differences in the 
American organization relative to the slavery question. After 
much disorder and many debates the Council finally adopted a 
national native platform of the Know Nothing party, which was 
later to be submitted to and adopted by the National Convention. 
On February 22nd, the American National Nominating Conven- 
tion met at the National Hall on Market Street, Philadelphia, 
with all but four states represented. The convention was split 
over the slavery question and certain of the state delegations 
revolted, entirely or in part. One of the delegations which re- 
volted in part was that from Pennsylvania led by ex-Governor 
Johnston. After adopting the platform, the convention proceeded 
to nominate Fillmore and Donelson for President and Vice- 
President. The portion of the Pennsylvania delegation which had 
seceded from the convention later joined the other northern 
seceders in nominating and supporting the Republican candidates, 
Frémont and Dayton. As a result of these conventions the Know 
Nothings were badly disrupted over the slavery question and the 
forces of opposition to Democracy were disunited. 

A Union State Committee was finally held in Harrisburg on 
October 21, 1856, which adopted a Union Electoral Ticket as 
agreed upon by the American and Republican State Committees 
earlier.** According to this plan the voters were to vote for the 
same twenty-six electors, while the twenty-seventh elector, who 
was to head the list, was to be either Frémont or Fillmore, accord- 
ing to the preference of the voter. In event that the Union 
ticket should be elected, the twenty-seventh elector would be lost, 
but the other twenty-six were to vote for Fillmore or Frémont 
according to the proportion of the votes which they had received 
as the twenty-seventh elector. 


“The Tribune Almanac and Political Register (New York, 1857), pp. 
, 49. 
“ Public Ledger, October 22, 1856. 
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The campaign preceding the election was an extremely active 
one. Indeed it was one of the most exciting ever experienced in 
Pennsylvania. All three parties were making strenuous efforts 
to arouse the voters and to secure the support for their candidates. 
The Know Nothing party was not to be outdone in its fight for 
the election. Most authors ignore the work of the Know Noth- 
ing party in this election, and give all the publicity and honor to 
the Republican party with which it was codperating. The Know 
Nothings began early to arouse the public to its duty and to line 
up the voters of the party. In Philadelphia a great mass meeting 
was held in Independence Square on July 2nd, with speaking from 
four stands.** On July 14th, the “National Fillmore and Donel- 
son Union of Philadelphia” was founded, with Henry D. Moore 
as president.*® From this time until the election in November, 
Fillmore meetings were common occurrences in Philadelphia, 
with many flag raisings in connection with the meetings.** In 
other parts of the state the excitement was just as great and 
they were having their demonstrations with as much enthusiasm. 
Among the numerous mass meetings were those held in York, 
Easton, Shamokin and Harrisburg.** It is evident now that 
neither party was very certain of success before the election. A 
correspondent from Lancaster wrote: “Mr. Buchanan goes to 
Berks County ostensibly to attend the County Fair, but the real 
object is to consult the Berks County prophet, whether or not he 
ought to withdraw.”*° 

However, the union of the opposition was not sufficient to 
defeat Buchanan in Pennsylvania and as a result he was elected 
President, on November 4, 1856. The vote of Pennsylvania in 
this election was as follows: Buchanan, Democrat, 230,686; Fré- 
mont, Republican on the Union ticket, 147,286; Fillmore, Amer- 
ican on the Union ticket, 55,852, and on the Straight American 
ticket 26,337.°° Buchanan had carried the state by a plurality 
of 27,152 popular votes. But he had a majority of only 815 
popular votes. If the fusion of the opposition had been absolute 
and there had been a little more cooperation throughout the state, 


“ Cummings’ Evening Bulletin, July 3, 1856. 
“ Tbid., July 15, 1856. 

“ Ibid., September 16, 23, 25, 27, 29, 30, October 1, 2, 3, 10, 28, 30, 1856. 
* Ibid., August 18, 25, 26, 1856. Public Ledger, September 26, 1856. 

“ Cummings’ Evening Bulletin, October 3, 1856. 

” Smull’s Legislative Handbook and Manual (Harrisburg, 1919), p. 715. 
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Buchanan might not have carried Pennsylvania. As a result 
he would not have had a majority of the electoral votes and the 
election would have been thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives, with the results there a question. 

The election of 1856 left political conditions in Pennsylvania 
rather uncertain. In local elections the Know Nothings began 
to fuse with the Republicans and make Union nominations. In 
most of the counties and municipalities the Know Nothing en- 
thusiasm had died and what was left was willing to act with 
some other party. In Philadelphia in the municipal election in 
May, 1857, the Know Nothings gave indifferent support to their 
candidates and the Democrats carried the city and the majority of 
the ward elections.” 

The Know Nothings of Pennsylvania fused their interest with 
the Republicans in a union convention which was held in Harris- 
burg on March 25, 1857.5* A governor, two judges, and a canal 
commissioner were to be elected in the state election of 1857. 
Two places on this ticket were offered to Americans: Veach for 
judge, and Millard for canal commissioner. However the true 
Americans were not satisfied and they held a “straight” American 
convention at the Fulton House, Lancaster, on June 3rd.**_ At the 
convention nine counties were represented by fifty-four delegates. 
They decided to enter the field in October and proceeded to place 
nominees for the various offices. Isaac Hazelhurst was nominated 
for governor; John Linderman for canal commissioner; and 
Jasper Brady and Jacob Broome for supreme judges. The cam- 
paign was rather quiet as far as the Know Nothings were con- 
cerned. Nativism had run its race, and the majority of the 
people were placing their political allegiance on another basis. 
In the election the Know Nothing party polled only 28,000 votes 
throughout the state, and half of these were cast in Philadelphia. 
They were not able to carry one county in the state. This election 
accomplished what the state leaders expected and forced the 
Know Nothing party to make a public exhibition of its weakness. 

The year 1858 saw the elimination of the Know Nothing party 


* Public Ledger, May 6, 1856. 

ae March 26, 27, 1857. Reading Gazette and Democrat, March 28, 
1857 

—_ Daily Telegraph, June 4, 1857. Harrisburg Keystone, June 
10, 1857. 
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from the political arena. The municipal election in Pittsburgh 
on January 3rd was marked by the absence of Know Nothing 
candidates. On February 2nd, a municipal election was also held 
in Lancaster with the Know Nothing party absent from the field. 
In the municipal election in Philadelphia in May the Know Noth- 
ing party joined with the People’s party and aided them in electing 
their ticket. However, in the municipal election on October 12, 
1858, the Know Nothings had candidates for sheriff, register of 
wills, and clerk of the Orphans Court, but they polled less than 
500 votes.** This was the last appearance of the party in Phila- 
delphia and clearly shows how its strength had decreased. 

As a state organization the Know Nothing party met its death 
in the Union State Convention, composed of the American, Re- 
publican, and People’s parties, which met in Harrisburg July 14 
and 15, 1858.°° It was deemed wise to change the name of the 
opposition, and a resolution was adopted changing it to the 
People’s party. By this action the last barrier had been crossed 
in fusing the opposition to the Democrats into one political organi- 
zation, and the Know Nothings had to accept the fact that they 
were not to be the party in opposition to Democracy. 


* Cummings’ Evening Bulletin, October 13, 15, 1858. 
* Ibid., July 14, 15, 1858. Harrisburg Daily Telegraph, July 15, 16, 1858. 
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By Wictiam SENER Rusk, Pu.D. 
Professor of Fine Arts, Wells College 


HE first source for any investigation into the career of 

William Thornton must always be the Thornton Papers, 
given to the Library of Congress by J. Henley Smith, the grand- 
son of Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith, executor of Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s estate, to whom the latter had given them. In spite of this 
mass of authentic material, however, the investigators maintain 
their long-lived right of disagreement. The birth date at least 
seems definitely settled, despite variations, if an autobiographical 
diary can be followed, namely, May 20, 1759; the place of birth 
is usually given as Tortola, the largest of the Virgin Islands, but 
perhaps more exactly, it should be given as the small neighboring 
island of Joost van Dyke. The parental names, according to Mrs. 
Thornton, were probably, William, in the case of the father, and 
certainly, Dorcas Downing Zeagus, in the case of the mother. 
The father was an English Quaker from Lancashire, engaged in 
planting. Either the father or an uncle was governor of Tortola 
at the time of Thornton’s birth. When the child was two years 
old, his father died, and at five he was sent to his parental grand- 
mother’s home, Green-Air, in Lancashire, obtaining his early 
schooling at that place. At sixteen, a three-year apprenticeship 
began with Dr. Fell of Ulverstone, followed by three years at the 
University of Edinburgh devoted to the study of medicine, with 
graduation in 1784. His parchment is preserved at the Library 
of Congress. Hospital experience had been obtained at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital in London, where he resided with his step- 
father, Hon. Thomas Thomasson. After a brief trip to Tortola he 
continued his studies in Paris. He also was active socially, fre- 
quenting the salon, among others, of the Countess of Beauharnais. 
As early as 1782, he had been elected a correspondent of the 
Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland, and during the period 
under discussion traveled in Europe with Count Andriani, the 
naturalist. Again there was a trip to Tortola, followed by depar- 
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ture for America the latter part of 1786. After stopping in New 
York and Philadelphia, he was naturalized in Delaware as an 
American citizen, January 7, 1788, and left for Tortola again in 
April of the same year. 


Most of the time prior to his marriage in 1790, however, was 
spent in Philadelphia, where we shall see his activities were grow- 
ing numerous. Benjamin Franklin, we may note in passing, 
invited the young doctor to dinner, as proved by an item pre- 
served among the Thornton Papers. On October 13, 1790, he 
married Anna Maria Brodeau of Philadelphia, a girl of fifteen, 
the daughter of the headmistress of a finishing school for young 
ladies, and left on the 16th for Tortola with his bride. Over two 
years later he returned to the states on November 16, 1792, and 
settled in Philadelphia. Appointed a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by President Washington, September 2, 1794, 
he moved to Washington, where he resided the rest of his life, 
taking charge of the issuance of patents upon his appointment by 
President Jefferson in May 1802. He died in Washington, 
March 28, 1828. He had no children and was long survived by 
his widow. 


So much for the outline of his career. His personality was 
an interesting one, arousing great affection and bitter hostility. 
The most frequently quoted characterization is by William Dunlap 
in 1834: “He was a scholar and a gentleman—full of talent and 
eccentricity—a Quaker by profession, a painter, a poet, and a 
horse-racer—well acquainted with the mechanic arts—at the head 
of the patent office, and was one of the original projectors (with 
John Fitch) of steamboats and the author of an excellent treatise 
on language, called “Cadmus.” He was a man of infinite humor— 
humane and generous, yet fond of field sports—his company was 
a complete antidote to dullness.” 


The perusal of his letters, to be found not only among the 
Thornton Papers, but in the libraries of Philadelphia and New 
York, helps to supplement Dunlap. At the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, for example, a letter to a Michael Withers from 
the Superintendent of the Patent Office returns one dollar and 
urges reflection on the thought that an imposition is equal to 
robbery; and, more intelligibly, a letter to the Directors of the 
Bank of Columbia from Thornton as a Commissioner of the Dis- 
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trict, quoted here only in part from a closely written three-page 
epistle, reveals still more of the character of the writer : 




































City of Washington 11th Dec: 1810. 
Gentlemen : 

When a Day of payment arrives, consider how afflictive it 
must be, if disappointed by the comforts of a receipt Day, 
especially when a large and helpful Family wants food. - When 
I last addressed you, I did it in great confidence, for an evil 
genius must have arisen from the late Tempests, and the bawl of 
discord must have affected you if liberality has left her old abode 
in your lofty Temple of Dives... . 

I know there is a general call on the Banks at present, 
throughout the Union; but that is a dextrous, or rather sinister 
manoeuvre of the Bank of the U. S. to obtain another Charter ; 
and you are no doubt “up to it.” Under a full conviction that I 
shall experience a continuance of that liberality which I have 
always found in your Institution, 

I am, 
Gentlemen, 


Very respectfully y. etc. 
President and Directors (Signed) William Thornton 
of the Bank of Columbia 


Again there is in the Ridgeway Library in Philadelphia a letter 
to the same patient directors, asking for leniency in regard to a 
loan, endeavoring once more with facetious circumlocution to 
arouse their sympathy, this time for the suffering of his starving 
live-stock. Gaillard Hunt sums it up with dispatch: “He was a 
contentious man, and the habit grew on him as he grew older. 
He was the writer of long, explanatory, circumstantial letters, all 
true enough, but doubtless wearisome to receive. He quarreled 
with his fellow Commissioners of the District, with Fulton over 
the steamboats, with Latrobe over the Capitol. He importuned 
Congress on many subjects, the Secretary of State over the Patent 
Office, the President on Appointments to office and public ques- 
tions. He became a man with grievances and claims. I have read 
many of these letters and they seem convincing that he was right. 
Nevertheless, I can imagine how sorry his correspondents were 
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to receive them, how reluctantly they read them, and how difficult 
they found it to answer them, knowing, as they did, that he would 
be sure to write more long letters in reply.” Forever eager, and 
usually forced to subside, he was often disappointed ; over failure 
to gain a diplomatic post in South America, for example. Yet 
on occasion he could be brave, if one can follow his own ex post 
facto memory, as in the British attack on Washington in 1814. 
Legend tells how he stopped the hostile troops from firing the 
Patent Office by appealing to them to save the depository of Amer- 
ican ingenuity with its world-wide interests. “Are you English- 
men or only Goths and Vandals?” he is said to have begun. He 
was also highly sensitive, Mrs. Madison, the President’s wife, 
having to reassure him often that no slight had been intended. A 
self-appointed host to all the visitors of distinction to the new 
Federal City, he no doubt earned the tribute of Mrs. Merry, the 
wife of the British Minister: “Mr. Thornton was indefatigable 
in his endeavors to procure us every comfort. He is a quiet, 
sensible, well-informed man, without brilliancy, or elocution. 
Well-educated and full of information, which he details slowly 
from a natural impediment in his speech.” His portraits show 
a face marked by intelligent eyes, and a generally handsome aspect. 

The most unfortunate controversy of Thornton’s career, no 
doubt, was the bitter one with the architect, Benjamin H. Latrobe, 
no less unfortunate because the point of view of each is capable 
of justification. The envelope among the Thornton Papers which 
contains some of the heated comments by Thornton during the 
height of the dispute (and accepted by the Library on condition 
that it should not be opened until 1925) indicates clearly how 
exasperating such an antagonist must have been. A single ex- 
ample must suffice. Thornton had stated during one of the 
skirmishes in the verbal and pamphlet warfare that Latrobe had 
come to America as a Moravian missionary. When Latrobe heat- 
edly denied the statement, Thornton replied, in the public press, 
that he was no doubt mistaken, but far from intending to cast 
any reflection by his statement, he had merely wished to make 
clear that Latrobe was not to be considered an authority in archi- 
tecture. A feature of the controversy which, as always in such 
tempests in teapots, added fuel was the continued friendliness of 
the “ladies” of the families, causing matters of courtesy and sin- 
cerity to be injected. A law-suit for $10,000 finally brought by 
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Latrobe to silence his antagonist resulted in the at least moral 
victory of a one-cent award. 

The manifold activities of the versatile Thornton must be 
reviewed. First, as artist. Early in his career he playfully 
deceived his uncle when the latter was asked to choose between 
two engraved bank-notes, one of which was by the nephew. We 
know he illustrated natural history books, and that at Tudor Place 
in Georgetown a miniature by him of George Washington is 
preserved. It is in this last field that he was most active, though 
we read of still-life studies, of the mace he designed for the State 
of Virginia, and of an elaborate monument of George Wash- 
ington which he projected. The miniatures would include in addi- 
tion to Washington, those of Countess Beauharnais, Jefferson, 
Mrs. Madison, Thornton himself, and his wife. 

Next, as inventor. The most notable of his endeavors in this 
field was his codperation with John Fitch in steamboat experiments, 
resulting in his controversy with Robert Fulton, and his subse- 
quent claims that Fulton had fraudulently used his designs. The 
sources for this matter are Thornton’s own pamphlet issued in 
1818, Clark’s review of the matter, and especially, Gaillard 
Hunt’s letter to the New York Nation. Unfortunate for the 
formation of definite conclusions, is the destruction of 
Fulton’s original patent drawings, when the Patent Office was 
destroyed by fire in 1836. Many patents were awarded to Thorn- 
ton. The list is given by Clark and concerns chiefly the applica- 
tion of steam to various devices. We read also of his project 
for turning sawdust into boards, and of his efforts to reclaim 
some Potomac flats, now a major part of Potomac Park, the site 
of the Lincoln Memorial. Fernando Fairfax paid him £2000 for 
a quarter interest in his patents and manufacturing companies. 
The New York Public Library contains a Thornton Memorandum 
in which he calls the attention of the Secretary of the Navy to a 
few objects, viz: “the preparations of gunpowder, a furnace to 
heat cannon balls, steam engine to propel ships, carronades, slow- 
burning cartridge paper; a Deadly poison, known & might be 
used against an Enemy; wire shirts which will turn bullets, etc., 
Washington, D. C., 1789.” 

Aside from his work as architect, toward which we are moving, 
Thornton was variously versatile. The mere list is imposing. We 
know that he gave up the practice of medicine before leaving Phila- 
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delphia for Washington. Prior to this break in his career he had 
shown interest in phonetic alphabets, with the application of such 
a scheme to the teaching of the deaf to speak. An essay, entitled, 
Cadmus, and written while in Tortola after his marriage, won the 
Magellanic gold medal of the American Philosophical Society in 
1793, the appendix to which with its discussion of teaching the 
deaf to speak has been republished at least twice in our own day. 
He was a member of the American Philosophical Society, a 
founder of the Columbian Institute of Washington, and through- 
out his entire life a champion of Negro colonization in Africa. 
His activities in this last connection have been summarized by 
Gaillard Hunt; they caused much correspondence with John Coak- 
ley Lettson, who secured information from Granville Sharpe of 
the Sierra Leone experiment, and led to a project for Thornton 
himself to conduct a group of free Negroes from Rhode Island 
and Boston to Africa; to correspondence with the President of 
the French society, Les Amis des Noirs, and, after his marriage 
when active participation in colonization schemes was less prac- 
tical, to the suggestion (1802) of turning Porto Rico over to 
free Negroes. In 1816, he wrote to Henry Clay, one of the leaders 
of the American Colonization Society, and enclosed his pamphlet, 
Political Economy, which favored abolition by ransom. 

We have seen that he was a Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia for five years. The proceedings of the Commissioners 
take on a more business-like form from the date of his appoint- 
ment. The building regulations promulgated July 20, 1795, are 
presumably of Thornton’s composition, and as late as 1799 he 
was in correspondence with General Washington in regard to 
the public and private rights of the triangular spaces occasioned 
by the axial arrangements of the streets of the city. Also under 
the head of activities as Commissioner would come his dreams, 
rather than plans, for a national university, in which Washington 
was also much interested. A pamphlet, Public Education (1796), 
outlined his ideas. For the last twenty-five years of his life he 
had charge of the issuance of patents, ruling the office autocrat- 
ically and at times extra-legally (for example waiving the fees of 
the impecunious), but without causing any suspicion of mal- 
administration when a deficit was found after his death. His 
letter to the Secretary of State, January 16, 1818, defining the re- 
issue of patents is said to be comparable to that of a legal text- 
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writer. His gifts as a poet to which reference is often made 
were limited to cleverness, if the sample given by Clark is a fair 
one. As a citizen he served as a local magistrate; and, despite 
his Quaker background, as a citizen-soldier ; also as an organizer 
of the Washington Assemblies (1800). As citizen or Com- 
missioner, or both, he organized a race-course, and he helped to 
promote without financial success a fire insurance venture and a 
North Carolina gold mine. He planned a market house on Penn- 
sylvania avenue, where Center Market stood until recently. He 
wrote endless letters to the papers and to innumerable corre- 
spondents on all the subjects he was interested in, including som- 
nambulism, breeding of horses, and landscape gardening. As the 
friend of freedom, he championed South American movements 
toward independence, preparing a pamphlet on the subject: Out- 
lines of a Constitution for United North and South Columbia. 
In it he projects a second pamphlet on education in a republic, 
outlining a scheme which he says had won the approval of General 
Washington. He also states that he is preparing a pamphlet on 
the Christian religion, freed of stumbling-blocks. The copy of the 
Constitution in the Ridgeway Library was presented by the author 
to John Howard Payne. 

He was a close friend of Washington’s, applying as early as 
1793 for a position as his secretary; he was given some trees by 
the General for his farm, Park Grove, near Washington (Jeffer- 
son helped him improve his breed of sheep), and he was fre- 
quently asked to do small errands by Mrs. Washington. He 
recommended suitable sculptors to Senator Macon of North 
Carolina when that state wished to erect a Washington monu- 
ment, and he urged in a letter to Chief Justice Marshall that 
the Father of His Country be buried under the dome of the 
Capitol. His city garden, finally, opposite the site of his master- 
ful Octagon, raised buckwheat for his table; he was a lover and 
breeder and racer of horses; and he lost much money in racing 
and in unwise loans. 

We come now to the buildings certainly or probably designed 
by Thornton, and to his distinguished work as architect. By way 
of introduction, we can do no better than quote his own account 
of what his training in architecture consisted of. Bryan quotes 
an autobiographical item in this connection, and further details 
are given in a letter from the Thornton Papers quoted by Kimball 
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and Bennett: “I saw a publication for a plan of a public library 
in Philadelphia offering a premium for the best. 

“When I traveled, I never thought of architecture, but I got 
some books and worked a few days, then gave a plan in the ancient 
Ionic order, which carried the day. 

“The President and Secretary of State published a premium 
of a gold medal and a lot for a house in the city of Washington 
for the best plan and elevation of a capitol of the United States. 
I lamentated not having studied architecture, and resolved to 
attempt the grand undertaking and study at the same time. I 
studied some months and worked almost night and day, but found 
I was opposed by regular architects from France and various other 
countries. 

“The Capitol is after a design of my own. . . . It will perhaps 
be deemed presumptuous that I began to study Architecture and 
to work for Prizes at the same time. . . . A Plan for a Public 
Library in Philadelphia was proposed, and the Prize for the best 
Plan, &c., was a Share in the Company. I studied Architecture, 
set to work, and drew one of the ancient Ionic Order: This 
Order I admire much.—The Prize was adjudged to me.—What 
will not Encouragement do? I afterwards had confidence enough 
to draw a Plan and Elevation for the Capitol of the United States ; 
which, after much deliberation, opposition, and long Examinations 
was adjudged to me. .. .” 

The earliest design of which the record speaks is that for the 
Philadelphia Library, the competition for which Thornton won 
in 1789, receiving a share of Library stock (valued at forty 
dollars) as prize. The building on Fifth Street opposite Inde- 
pendence Square was torn down in 1880. The most notable 
feature of the design was the triumphal arch motive, four colossal 
pilasters rising to a pediment, which dominate the center of the 
fagade of a brick building with white stone trimmings. The order 
is Ionic, Kimball and Bennett calling it Palladian rather than 
“ancient,” as Thornton thought. Perhaps the origin of the design 
was textual, but good taste was in control of the use being made of 
the source. 

Next we reach Woodlawn, Fairfax County, Virginia, be- 
queathed to Eleanor Parke Lewis and her husband by George 
Washington, and Montpelier, Madison’s home in Orange County, 
Virginia. The basis for attributing Woodlawn to him is a diary 
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entry by Mrs. Thornton, August 4, 1800: “Mrs. Lewis .. . 
and I went in Mrs. Washington’s carriage to see Mr. Lewis’s Hill 
where he is going to build. Dr. T. has given him a plan for his 
house.” The cogency of the Montpelier attribution is less obvious. 
The center oi the house was built by the father of James Madison, 
the portico was added in 1793, and the wings later, at first of a 
single story. It is called Thornton’s design by Brown and Clark; 
but Kimball, and by way of echo, Frary, think otherwise. It may 
be that in connection with the addition of the wings (1808-10), 
Thornton made his sketch and gave hints. Brentwood, Florida 
avenue and Fifth street, N. E. Washington, may be briefly con- 
sidered. Clark gives it to Thornton. All other authorities to 
Latrobe, to whom its style certainly awards it. 

In the case of the Roman Catholic Cathedral in Baltimore, the 
names of Latrobe and Thornton are again connected. Kimball 
believes Thornton’s activities in this connection were volun- 
teered—without stated warrant. At any rate, Bishop Carroll was 
given a sketch by Thornton, no longer extant, which like the 
designs of the Capitol were thought by Latrobe to be impractical, 
when he was asked to comment on them by the trustees. Only 
thus indirectly can Thornton’s design be judged. Fifty-four 
Corinthian columns, thirty feet high, are spoken of, with a “tower 
or dome” resting on some of them without the support of piers 
or relieving arches. The significance of the structure was clearly 
expressed in the design, but the conception was unduly expensive, 
and, Latrobe thought, impossible of stone construction. 

Again, in the case of the University of Virginia, the same two 
architects are met, both being consulted by Jefferson in regard to 
the architectural scheme to be followed. The letters which passed 
between Jefferson and Thornton on the subject are given by Glenn 
Brown from the Thornton Papers. In Jefferson’s letter, dated 
Monticello May 9, 1817, he outlines the scheme as he had formu- 
lated it, provides a rough sketch, and calls for suggestions. 
Thornton replied with two sketches and loquacity. Some of his 
suggestions were valuable. With Latrobe’s suggestions slow in 
arriving, Jefferson started building (Pavilion VII, now Colon- 
nade Club) on July 8, 1817, using some of Thornton’s ideas. 
The arches below and the Doric columns above are as in Thorn- 
ton’s Doric sketch, though the second story is lower, and a 
pediment is added. Dormitories were to have columns in front, 
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as Thornton suggested, Jefferson told Latrobe on August 3, 1817, 
and colonnade and arcade were to alternate. The roof, however, 
was to be kept flat, contrary to Thornton’s ideas. The Visitors 
later decided that additional rooms should be added when neces- 
sary to the faculty quarters as Thornton had advised. The work- 
ing drawings Jefferson made for this Pavilion, incorporating some 
of Thornton’s suggestions, are given by Adams. We may note 
here that the drawings for the University of Virginia preserved 
at the University are held by Glenn Brown to be by Thornton; 
but Kimball is certain they are by Jefferson. The sketches sent 
by Thornton in the letter of May 27, 1817, are given by Kimball 
and are taken from the University of Virginia Archives, Jefferson 
Drawings, No. 16.2, A Doric prostyle colonnade is noted over 
an arcade, and the use of a portico over a rectangular basement. 
Kimball finds only at Poplar Forest (1804) a preceding instance 
of this arrangement; elsewhere the portico is above a semi- 
circular or segmental base. 

The last debatable design of Thornton’s is that for Homewood, 
Baltimore. Kimball says in American Architecture that Home- 
wood is a Thornton house, and Miss LaFollette in Art in America 
follows suit. Recent research, however, has shown quite con- 
clusively that a local carpenter, William Edwards, is to be cred- 
ited with this early republic gem.* On the other hand, mention 
may also be made in this connection of the belief of Dr. James 
Bordley, Baltimore, himself an amateur antiquarian of distinction, 
that Thornton will yet be revealed as the architect of Homewood 
when the letters between his collateral ancestress, Miss Gibson, 
as well as those of Nellie Custis and others are made public. 
They are now in the keeping of Mr. Roland S. Morris, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Octagon House, 1741 New York Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, is Thornton’s masterpiece. It is now the home of the 
American Institute of Architects. The definitive publication 
regarding it is by Glenn Brown. Little else can, or need, be said. 
The house was built for John Tayloe between 1798 and 1800, and 


*H. B. Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia (Wash- 
ington, 1888), p. 13. 
* Thomas Jefferson, Architect (Boston, 1916) Plate 212. 
1933) Ez 7 Halsey (ed.), Great Georgian Houses of America (New York, 
» P. 10. 
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served as the President’s house for a period during Madison’s 
administration, following the burning of the White House. 

Glenn Brown says he had in his possession several of Thorn- 
ton’s designs for private houses. There is abundant proof at 
least for the house known in 1896 as the Hillman House on North 
Capitol street between B and C streets, designed and superin- 
tended by Thornton for General Washington. Its site is now 
part of the Capitol Park extension toward Union Station. Brown 
saw some of the interior woodwork and thought it showed the 
skill and refinement of the architect. He mentions, but does not 
locate, an “old sketch” which “gives an idea of the exterior of 
this building as it appeared in 1793”—an obvious slip, since 
Washington did not buy the lots until 1798. In a letter to Thorn- 
ton, dated at Mount Vernon, October 1799, found in the Thornton 
Papers, Washington says he built the house for the convenience 
of members of the government, while for himself he planned 
to choose some other site when such plans would prove feasible. 
He did not, however, survive the year. 


The last of Thornton’s own designs is that of Tudor Place, 
3ist and Q streets, Georgetown, built for Thomas Peter, about 
1810, and still occupied by lineal descendants. Studies of the 
plan are among the Thornton Papers, and of the elevation at the 
Octagon House. Brown gives a ground plan, notable for its 
skillful use of the fashionable oval room. The omission of these 
features in the house as built is regrettable, probably for reasons 
of economy. The plan as built is given in Ware.® The exterior 
as built is quite similar to the extant elevations by Thornton. Of 
stuccoed brick, painted yellow, it has white woodwork. It 
is of two stories with the characteristic wide hall through the 
center. Galleries connect with the two wings. A circular porch 
in the Soane tradition marks the south entrance, decorated in the 
Tuscan manner. The semi-circular headed windows of the first 
floor are balanced above by triple windows on either side of the 
semidome of the portico. The whole does not impress the spec- 
tator as showing the happy unity of the Octagon, or the charming 
obviousness of Homewood. 


We come now to the United States Capitol, the critical history 


“Glenn Brown, The Octagon (American Institute of Architects), p. 64. 
°W.R. Ware, Georgian Period (New York, 1923), ITT. 
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of which can be traced through some sixty years of controversy. 
The early critics stressed the importance of Hallet and of Latrobe, 
and tended to minimize the significance of Thornton. Then came 
Glenn Brown’s exhaustive History of the United States Capitol 
in 1900, which strongly rehabilitated the Thornton legend. Re- 
cently, Fiske Kimball and Wells Bennett have examined new 
drawings and letters, rearranged the old drawings, and made 
clear that Hallet is deserving of a share of the credit for the “Old 
Capitol,” while the prospective issuance of new Latrobe material 
by Ferdinand C. Latrobe promises once more to revitalize the 
Latrobe claims. The body of material has now grown so large 
that present purposes call for little more than a summary of the 
present state of the problem, based on the current classification 
of material. It seems that the drawings submitted by Stephen 
Hallet at the close of the competition were found preferable but 
not quite satisfactory, and that the Commissioners retained him to 
prepare a modified scheme. Thornton was then permitted to 
submit his drawings later, after having seen or at least heard of 
Hallet’s designs and the desired modifications. These post- 
competitive drawings by Thornton were then premiated, but the 
monetary award was divided between Hallet and Thornton, the 
former being engaged to take charge of the construction of the 
building. Modifications of a practical nature were soon found 
necessary. When the builder attempted to restore some of his 
own ideas, a first-class quarrel developed between the professional 
architect and the amateur-designer, who had won the competition 
and who had now become a Commissioner. The upshot was 
Hallet’s dismissal. When George Hadfield took charge he called 
for the drawings, and a “modified” set were produced by Thorn- 
ton, no doubt profited by the recent controversy. The “original” 
drawings thereupon disappeared. When Latrobe took charge, 
fresh controversy broke out. With Jefferson’s backing, Latrobe 
made significant changes, resulting eventually in Latrobe’s resig- 
nation. At present the east facade of the center wings reveals 
Thornton’s late colonial manner, the legislative halls of the Old 
Capitol (now Statuary Hall and the Supreme Court) the genius 
of Latrobe. 

In conclusion, we must agree, I think, that Hallet and Thornton 
share the honors for the original design, and that Latrobe was 
justified in terms of accuracy, if not of tact, in writing at one time 
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that Thornton’s design was one of the first of modern times, and 
at another, that with brilliant ideas, he yet lacked the practical skill 
necessary for the execution and articulation of a plan. 
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HAS THE HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES BEEN NEGLECTED? 


By Roy F. Nicuots, Px.D. 


University of Pennsylvania 


HE history of the United States can be explained in a variety 

of ways, and the task of interpreting it can be approached 
from several angles. From time to time new possibilities of 
interpretation appear and new points of view present themselves 
calling for a reconsideration of familiar data. There are at least 
three ways of analyzing American history: as the evolution of a 
nation, as the development of a group of federated states, or as 
the continuous adjustment of the interests of a group of 
geographical and social sections. The first two categories have 
proven the most popular and the technique and tools of historical 
investigations have been developed around them. Subjects for 
scholarly investigation have been most appealing when approached 
from a broad national angle, while collecting agencies for the 
assembling of materials are generally either national, as in the 
Library of Congress and the National Archives ; or state, as within 
the great variety of state archives, historical societies, county 
and city record offices, and public libraries, all of which are 


primarily interested in some relatively small environment, state 
or local. 


The third, or sectional category has need for material collected 
from a different point of view, namely for the purpose of defin- 
ing the distinguishing characteristics of each region. The his- 
torians’ consideration of sectionalism has suffered from lack of 
accurate definition. North and South, East and West, New 
England, Middle West, and Far West are the terms most used. 
Sometimes Southwest and Northwest, and the border states are 
alluded to; only rarely does one hear the Middle States spoken of 
as a distinct section. This group is generally carelessly yoked 
with New England as the East, or with New England and the west- 
ern states and described as the North. This middle section, con- 
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sisting of New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, however, has 
an individuality which as yet is indistinct for want of proper 
study and definition, but which when revealed, will assume marked 
significance. 

Certain characteristics of the Middle States are of course obvi- 
ous. The climate and topography are more favorable to livelihood 
and health than either New England or the South. In this region, 
there developed the first cosmopolitan society, much more varied 
in its composition than that to the north and to the south. Vari- 
ation in religious ideas and social customs also accompanied this 
cosmopolitanism. As a result, economic endeavor was more 
versatile and profitable. A prosperous commerce and a comfort- 
able agriculture could flourish together, instead of commerce pre- 
dominantly, as in New England, and agriculture monopolizing 
efforts, as in the South. 

Questions naturally arise from these generalizations. Did these 
characteristics mean that emotion was going to have a more 
natural outlet here than in New England where so much effort 
was frustrated by the rugged soil and so much emotion penned 
up by religious discipline, or than in the South where the heat 
and the slave system made physical action undesirable and pro- 
moted leisure in which vivid imaginations might experience many 
vicarious adventures and produce an abnormally sensitive psy- 
chology? Did the natural release of energy in the great reward 
of prosperous living invite concentration on wealth and bodily 
comfort and give little time for imagination to play on fancied 
wrongs or hated sins? Does the fact that farmers in this section 
have been relatively more comfortable mean a real gulf between 
Middle States and Middle West where a militant farm group 
has colored existence? Are we to conclude that the Middle 
States have been lacking in emotional variety, that their under- 
standing of spiritual values has been restricted? If so, what 
significance is this emotional poverty in the life of the nation? 
Have business men and politicians of this section been less able 
to exercise a social imagination, less sensitive to social injustice? 
Has this led to an undue concentration upon materialism, accumu- 
lation, corruption, unscrupulousness? Are these characteristics 
changing? Such are some of the questions we need to answer 
if we are to understand the Middle States and their influence as a 
force in American history. 
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This Middle States point of view has to be reckoned with an 
something distinct; one of the significant factors in American 
history has been its relation to and the influence by the other 
sections. Sometimes it has overborne the enthusiasm of the 
West and New England. Occasionally, as in the Civil War, it 
has been carried along. But the process has been largely neglected 
because the Middle States have been submerged during Civil War 
times as part of the North, and since then as part of the East. 
Perhaps they have merged with New England and the Middle 
West; perhaps the section has lost its identity, but if so, the 
course of this merger and its causes would make significant pages 
in American history. 


For the proper study of this section, we need much additional 
data—data not usually collected by many of the great Middle 
States repositories. Ideally speaking, what we need is some 
vigorous collector like Professor William K. Boyd of Duke Uni- 
versity to create a library of the Middle States such as he has 
brought together for the South at Duke University. However, 
though this is hardly possible, yet the material needed is of such 
a character that it cannot be adequately gathered with only the 
present agencies at work. The kind of data to which I refer 
may be classed as ephemera. 

In studying sectional characteristics some of the most important 
elements in the situation are the passing emotions, fancies, obses- 
sions and prejudices of the mass of the people. To a certain 
degree these are captured in the press and in literature, but there 
is much that is lost. In the first place, the wide variety of 
pamphlet material, the bane of every librarian’s existence, but the 
joy of the collector and the light of the student, arises from so 
many sources that if history depends only on what the city and 
university libraries preserve, the greater part is inevitably lost. 
Then there are newspaper files. Metropolitan papers are as likely 
as not to be saved, but it is surprising how many county and 
country papers have disappeared. Also there is cheap and 
ephemeral literature, so revealing of the popular taste which has 
a way of being discarded even from libraries when their shelves 
get too full. Then finally, there are thousands of revealing 
private letters, singly unimportant perhaps, but in the aggregate 
presenting an excellent picture of the popular mind. Many more 
of these could be saved without much trouble if enough people 
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were interested in seeking them and space in libraries could be 
given up to them. 

There is rare opportunity for history teachers and students, 
especially in colleges which are not located in large cities. Each 
could become a local center for the salvaging of the ephemera 
and local periodicals which might otherwise disappear. As an 
example of what might be done let me cite what is perhaps the 
outstanding example of collecting in recent years in the United 
States. In 1899, Trinity College at Durham, North Carolina, 
had a small library of 10,000 books, but Professor John S. Bassett, 
and for a much longer period, Professor William K. Boyd worked 
at it and gradually built up a great historical collection with 
particular emphasis upon the South. When Trinity College 
became Duke University, Dr. Boyd, with more resources at his 
command, began his real campaign. One of his objects was to 
build a great library of southern history. He traveled far and 
wide through the southern interior with ever greater success. A 
great variety of manuscripts, not only of prominent and obscure 
politicians, but of authors like Poe’s friend, Chivers, whose “lost” 
papers were discovered in quantity, and the writings of Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, were gathered in and salvaged. Business 
papers, not only of plantations, but of mercantile houses; military 
papers not only of Lee and the other generals, but also from the 
most obscure soldiers; the lost statutes of the last Confederate 
Congress, all were procured. Besides these came a multitude of 
books and pamphlets including many rare or unique southern 
imprints. The result is a great collection—the South within 
four walls. 

Such a concentration of material in any one place in the Middle 
States is perhaps not possible. But there is need for the collection 
of a great deal if historians are ever to have the data they need to 
study the real characteristics and influence of the Middle States. 
If each college history department in the Middle States in general, 
and in Pennsylvania in particular, set itself up as a collecting 
agency, even though funds are lacking as they are in most places, 
much that otherwise would be lost might be saved. Newspaper 
files and pamphlets, to say nothing of letters and ephemeral novels 
need more attention if we are to have accurate knowledge of the 
popular interests and emotions of the Middle States. Such 
knowledge is essential if we are to define the characteristics of 
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this section and thus become able to measure its strength as one 
of the essential elements in the development of our national life. 
The Middle States should be recognized just as vividly and 
clearly as the South, the West, or New England. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 

At the invitation of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, and the history department of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, the third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association will be held in Pittsburgh on April 19 and 20, 1935, 
in conjunction with the sixth annual History Conference spon- 
sored by the history department and the extension division of 
the university. An interesting program of conferences, lunch- 
eons, and dinners has been planned. Dr. Alfred P. James, 
professor of history at the University of Pittsburgh, is chairman 
of the program committee, and Major Ewing and Mr. Franklin 
F. Holbrook, director of the historical society, serve respec- 
tively as chairman and secretary of the committee on local 
arrangements. 

The program will include the following: “Territorial Expan- 
sion and National Interest in the Age of Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton,” by Dr. Arthur P. Whitaker, of Cornell University; 
“Materials on Transportation in the Nineteenth Century Found 
in Pennsylvania Archives,” by Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, Penn- 
sylvania State Archivist; “Opportunities for Historical Research 
in Archives in Philadelphia,” by Mr. Julian P. Boyd, of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania; “The Treasury and the 
Administration of Military Affairs in the Colonies, 1754-74,” 
by Prof. Dora Mae Clark, of Wilson College; “The Personality 
of Provost William Smith,” by Mrs. Charles Shuttock Fox, of 
Bethlehem; “Early Lancaster County Politics,” by Mr. Philip 
Kline, Harrison fellow at the University of Pennsylvania; “The 
Anti-Masonic Movenient in Western Pennsylvania,’ by Mr. J. 
Cutler Andrews of the Carnegie Institute of Technology; “The 
Constitutional Struggle in Pennsylvania, 1776-90,” by Prof. 
Burke M. Harmon, of Pennsylvania State College; “Western 
Pennsylvania in the Opening of the Mississippi,” by Miss Helen 
Kiester, of the University of Pittsburgh. 

One session of the program will be devoted to archival re- 
search and another to the Conclusions and Recommendations 
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of the Commission on Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association. The latter will be discussed by Mr. R. O. Hughes, 
Board of Education, Pittsburgh; Professor P. W. Hutson, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Mr. John F. Brougher, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Mr. Percy B. Caley, Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, and others. 


With deep regret we record the death of Dr. Herman Van- 
denburg Ames, a charter member of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, who died on February 7, 1935. Dr. Ames was 
professor of American constitutional history at the University 
of Pennsylvania and from 1907 to 1928 was dean of the Grad- 
uate School of that institution. He was the author of several 
historical monographs, and edited State Documents on Federal 
Relations, The States and the United States. He also con- 
tributed to various periodicals. The Association has met a great 
loss in the death of Dr. Ames. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies was held on Thursday, January 17, 1935, 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, The session opened with 
a noon luncheon. Major Franklin W. Melvin, president of the 
Federation, presided. He read a telegram from Governor George 
H. Earle, expressing his regrets at being unable to keep his 
engagement to address the meeting. In the absence of Governor 
Earle, Insurance Commissioner Owen B. Hunt made a brief 
address. Dr. James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the other scheduled speaker delivered an address on “The 
State’s Interest in History.” He described the activities of the 
Historical Commission and in closing gave a brief history of the 
ancestors of Governor Earle. The following officers were elected : 
Major Frank W. Melvin, president; Hon. Henry C. Niles, first 
vice-president ; Mr. Ross Pier Wright, second vice-president ; Dr. 
Homer Greene, third vice-president; Mr. John F. Brougher, 
secretary; Mr. John E, Potter, treasurer ; Dr. Albert Cook Myers 


and Mr. Henry Paul Busch, members of the executive committee, 
terms expiring 1938. 


“Science and Technology in Western Pennsylvania” was the 
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general subject of a meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania held jointly, on December 31, 1934, with two sec- 
tions of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Papers were presented as follows: “Scientific and Tech- 
nological Contributions of Western Pennsylvania: A Survey,” 
by Dr. John W. Oliver; “Some Contributions of Western Penn- 
sylvania to the Electrical Industry,” by Mr. F. C. Hanker; and 
“The Scientific and Technological Development of the Glass In- 
dustry in the Pittsburgh District,” by Professor Harry S. Hower. 
At the annual meeting of the society on January 29, 1935, Major 
Robert M. Ewing presented a memorial sketch of the late General 
Albert J. Logan, and Dr. Samuel B. Linhart gave a review of 
“The Critical Period in the History of the University of Pitts- 
burgh.” Former Governor John S. Fisher was elected president 
in the place of Major Ewing, who declined renomination for 
reasons of health. Reports for the year included the announce- 
ment of a net gain in membership of 141. 


For the ninth consecutive year, Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles of 
Milton was re-elected president of the Northumberland County 
Historical Society at a meeting held on January 8, 1935. Plans 
were made for an elaborate program to be held in November to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of the organization of the society. 


At the meeting of the Chester County Historical Society held 
January 15, 1935, Dr. Henry Pleasants read an interesting paper 
on “Anthony Wayne.” At the February meeting of the society, 
Dr. Arthur E. James, a member of the faculty of Lincoln Uni- 


versity, gave an address on “Explosives, and the History of the 
DuPont Family.” 


On March 4, 1935, at the annual meeting of The Genealogical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Dr. George Herbert Ryden, professor of 
history and political science at the University of Delaware and 
State Archivist of Delaware, delivered a scholarly address on “The 
Relation of the Newark Academy of Delaware to Higher Educa- 
tion in the American Colonies.” 


Two films from Yale University’s historical motion picture 
series : “The Chronicles of America,” were shown by the Lycoming 
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Historical Society on December 13, 1934. The films portrayed “The 
Eve of the Revolution,” and “The Declaration of Independence.” 
In addition to the motion pictures, the program for the evening 
provided for a visit to the society’s historical collections, at the 
Andrew G. Curtin Junior High School. 


The Lycoming Historical Society presented two speakers at its 
meeting held January 24, 1935. Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, 
former United States minister to Bulgaria, chose as his topic: 
“Bulgarian Folkways.” He compared the present state of simple 
life among Bulgarian peasantry with that of earlier generations 
of Pennsylvanians. Mr. Chester D. Clark, of Williamsport spoke 
on: “Pioneer Life in the New Purchase.” The “New Purchase” 
was the last large area which the proprietors of Pennsylvania 
purchased from the Indians. This area, opened to settlement 
prior to the Revolution, included much of what is now Lycoming 
county. Mr. Clark has engaged in extensive research in the life 
of that early period. 


Mr. A. Carson Stamm, one of the leading attorneys of Harris- 
burg, has been elected president of the Historical Society of 
Dauphin County, succeeding Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton who has 
filled his two years as president of the society. Other officers 
elected were: Vice Presidents, Doctor Charles S. Davis, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Steelton, and Mrs. Meade D. Detweiler, 
Harrisburg; Secretary, Mr. Edward Flickinger, Harrisburg, 
succeeding the late Dr. Harvey B. Bashore, who died after serving 
for twelve years; Treasurer, Mr. Fred J. Bolton, Hummelstown; 
Trustees, Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton, Harrisburg, and Miss Martha 
O. Seiler, Harrisburg. 


The progress made through the several centuries is depicted 
in the large number of historical articles on display in the museum 
of the Greene County Historical Society at Waynesburg. House- 
hold articles of pioneer days, furniture of the colonial period, 
early guns and muskets, and other materials are under the care 
of the society’s curator, Mr. Frank B. Jones. The society also 
has a valuable collection of early letters, journals and diaries. 


At a meeting of the Historical Society of Frankford, held 
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January 8, 1935, Dr. Joseph H. Willits, Dean of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 
gave the address of the evening. The society held its thirtieth 
annual meeting on January 29, 1935. Mr. Julian P. Boyd spoke 
on “Codperation Among Historical Societies.” 


The activities of the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society during 1934 were reviewed by Colonel Dorrance Reynolds 
at the annual meeting, held on February 14, 1935. Colonel 
Reynolds pointed out the important aspects of the work done by 
the society during the past year, and also the valuable additions 
made by the collections of the society. 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society reports that 
Volume V of the Susquehanna Company Papers, edited by Mr. 
Julian P. Boyd, librarian of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, is in press. The second number of the Bulletin of the 
society has also been distributed. It contains: “Aboriginal Man 
Along the Middle Susquehanna,” by Mr. Henry F. Adolph, 
Curator of Archaeology ; “A View of Susquehanna Valley Towns 
in 1834,” edited by Dr. J. Orin Oliphant, Professor of American 
History at Bucknell University; and also brief notices. 

The society has started codperation with the local schools in 
connection with the museum. Through the generosity of the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, a well rounded 
archaeological collection on Palestine, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, 
with emphasis on Ur of the Chaldees, has been lent the society. 
The entire collection was exhibited in the museum, then divided 
for exhibition at the high schools. Another phase of codpera- 
tion is the placing of museum cases in the Osterhout Free Library 
and its four branches, the exhibits, as setting for books on the 
subjects illustrated, will be routed in two week periods. Still 
another museum project was the use of two booths at the Better 
Housing Exposition in March. One represented the pioneer 
kitchen, with the banner “How our ancestors lived’’; the other 
contained show cases on “local archaeology.” The latter included : 
“The use of anthracite” (the local basic industry); and a case 
of revolutionary and later general material ; with the banner : “Our 
local history makes our community. Help us preserve it.” 
Another line of work has been developing the value of the 
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national elements in our population, as an effort to build under- 
standing and good will. A series of exhibits began with one on 
Polish arts and crafts; a second now showing is on Pennsylvania 
German home arts. Others will follow next year. The most 
interesting event was the December meeting, when groups in 
native costume, sang in their national languages the Christmas 
music of the different countries represented, ending with “Oh, 
Come all Ye Faithful,” in English. The resulting feeling was a 
realization of community unity. 


A meeting of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania was held 
on January 14, 1935, to discuss “William Penn’s Place in the 
Hall of Fame and the Proposed Reconstruction of His County 
Seat Pennsbury.” Brief addresses were made by the following: 
Dr. James N. Rule, Mr. Charles F. Jenkins, Miss M. Atherton 
Leach, Dr. Albert Cook Myers, Mr. Donald A. Cadzow, and Mr. 
Henry Paul Busch. Objects recently excavated at Pennsbury 
were exhibited. At a meeting held on March 11, 1935, Mr. 
Frederic R. Kirkland delivered an address on “An American 
Library of One Hundred Titles: 1765-1865.” Introductory 


remarks were made by Mr. A. Edward Newton. 


At a special meeting of the Delaware County Historical Society 
held on March 29, 1935, at the Friends’ Old Meeting House, 
Chester, Mt. Charles Lyon Chandler, manager of the foreign 
trade department of the Corn Exchange Bank of Philadelphia, 
gave a scholarly address on “Early Shipyards on the River Dela- 
ware.” The meeting was open to the public. 


GENERAL 

Several observances of the 229th anniversary of the birthday 
of Benjamin Franklin, held in Philadelphia on January 18, 1935, 
prove that the spirit of the sage still lives on. President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt joined in paying honor to Franklin. In his behalf, 
Major Paul Murray, assistant chief of staff of the 79th Division, 
bore a wreath to the services at Christ Church. It was carried, 
with other wreaths in a procession from the church to Franklin’s 
grave. In the procession were members of the Poor Richard 
Club, foreign consuls, representatives of universities, colleges, 
learned societies, patriotic organizations and civic groups, as well 
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as representatives of institutions of which Franklin was a founder, 
including the American Philosophical Society, the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Library Company of Philadelphia, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, the Pennsylvania Hospital, and the Philadel- 
phia Contributorship. The speakers at the services included Dr. 
Louis C. Washburn, rector of Christ Church and Mr. H. H. 
Frynett, president of the Poor Richard Club. The President's 
wreath was placed on Franklin’s grave by Franklin Bache Hunt- 
ington. 


Dedication of a boulder monument marking the site of the old 
block house at New Brighton was made on February 2, 1935. 
The principal speaker was Judge Frank E. Reader. The granite 
monument, weighing about a ton, was erected by the Fort Mc- 
Intosh Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 


The Work of the Eastern States Archaeological Federation, 
founded two years ago, is of vital importance to Pennsylvania 
archaeology. At the second annual meeting, held at the Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences, February 23, 1935, a constitution 
and a number of by-laws were adopted, and addresses given by 
Dr. Carl Guthe on a “National Program for Archaeologists” ; Dr. 
Arthur C. Parker “On Uniform Nomenclature”; James Griffin 
on “Methods of Manufacturing Indian Pottery”; and William 
A. Ritchie, “Field Methodology” as used in the Rochester Museum. 
The minutes of the meeting and the addresses by Parker and 
Griffin will be published in the April issue of the “Pennsylvania 
Archaeologist,’ quarterly bulletin of the Society for Pennsylvania 
Archaeology. Copies may be obtained from the Federation’s 
recording secretary, Miss Frances Dorrance, president of the 
Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology. 


At the annual meeting of the Society for Pennsylvania Archae- 
ology held in Harrisburg, January 17, 1935, it was decided to 
prepare an illustrated lecture for the use of organizations needing 
program material on the subject. It is hoped to have this ready 
in the autumn. It was also decided to begin a bibliography of 
Pennsylvania archaeology by a committee of regional members to 
compile data on collections in each region. Offers of help from 
interested people will be welcomed by the committee. When 
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completed, this will be an invaluable source index. Full minutes 
of the evening’s symposium on “Field Work in 1934”; “Sig- 
nificance of the Indian Pipes of the Susquehanna Watershed” ; 
etc., will be printed in the April issue of the “Pennsylvania 
Archaeologist,” of which Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles of Milton, 
is editor. The publication of this quarterly continues regularly. 
It is distributed free to members and is also for sale. Mr. Henry 
F. Adolph, secretary of the society, published a series of articles 
on Archaeology of the Wyoming Valley in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record, January 23, 26, 1935. 


The Pennsylvania Folk Festival to be held at Allentown on May 
3 and 4, 1935, will represent the folklore of the Pennsylvania 
Germans in the first state-wide festival ever held in this state. 
The festival under the direction of George G. Korson, and a State 
Advisory Committee consisting of ten prominent folklorists, edu- 
cators, historians and authors, headed by Col. Henry W. Shoe- 
maker, has attracted not only state-wide but nation-wide atten- 
tion. Representatives will be chosen from among those partici- 
pating in the Allentown festival to represent the state in the 
National Folk Festival which will be held at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
May 14 to 18, 1935. 


Plans are being made for the formation of a Pennsylvania 
German Folklore Society. The organization committee consists 
of Dr. E. J. Balliet, Northampton; Dr. P. A. Barba, Mr. John 
Birmelin, Dr. Harry H. Reichard, Dr. John Baer Stoudt, Hon. 
Frank M. Trexler, Mr. Samuel Ziegler and Dr. E. M. Fogel, all 
of Allentown. The new society plans to publish annually a volume 
concerning folklore, music, and art. 


A well prepared memorial to the College of Electors of the 
Hall of Fame, University of New York, submitting the name of 
William Penn, has been published by the Associate Committee of 
Women of The Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. C. Hale Sipe made an address on “From Trading Posi to 
Metropolis” at the banquet held on November 9, 1934, in con- 
nection with the Pittsburgh Jubilee Celebration of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Sipe gave his lecture on “The 
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Glorious Beginnings of Pennsylvania,” to the Senior and Junior 
Women’s Clubs of New Castle, the Presbyterian Brotherhood of 
Beaver, the Women’s Club of Donora, and also at the University 
of Pittsburgh, in the interest of the Swedish Room of the 
Cathedral of Learning. 


“Selections from the Journal of Lucien C. Boynton, 1835- 
1853,” edited by Dr. Solon J. Buck, which appeared in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for October, 1933, 
has been issued as a reprint. The journal contains much material 
about life and conditions in New England, the Middle States and 
Virginia during the period covered. 


The D. Appleton-Century Company has recently published 
Sources of Culture in the Middle West, edited by Dixon Ryan 
Fox. Four addresses delivered during the 1933 annual meeting 
of the American Historical Association, at a special session de- 
voted to a discussion of the origins of culture in the Middle West 
are presented. The book is the first of a series of historical 
essays under the editorship of Professor William E. Lingelbach. 


The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation began publishing, in 
September 1934, an excellent quarterly magazine called The 
American-German Review. The chief objective of the Founda- 
tion, which was established in 1930, is the promotion of cultural 
relations between the people of the United States and the German 
speaking peoples. Of special interest to Pennsylvanians in the 
December number of The American-German Review is an article 
on “Francis Daniel Pastorius,” by Charles Francis Jenkins, and 
notes on the exhibit of arts and crafts of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans in the American wing of the Metropolitan Museum. Sub- 
scription to the magazine is included in the $10 annual mem- 
bership in the Foundation. Without membership privileges, the 
magazine is $2 a year. 


An abstract of the paper of Dr. John W. Oliver on “Henry 
Marie Brackenridge, Frontier Journalist and Jurist,” read at the 
1934 spring meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, is contained in the report of the meeting published in the 
September number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 
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The Washington Society of Alexandria, Virginia, has recently 
issued a new four-page publication: The Journal of the Wash- 
ington Society of Alexandria. In a brief article, the history of 
the society from 1800 to the present is traced. The secretary 
of the society is Mr. W. L. Norford, Gadsby Tavern, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 


The Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has recently issued Bulletin 83 on Penn Day. The 
bulletin is well illustrated and is intended primarily for use in 
connection with future Penn Day anniversary programs. It con- 
tains a wealth of information on Pennsylvania government as 
well as material relating to William Penn, making it helpful as 
a supplementary aid in classes in the social studies at all levels 
in both elementary and secondary schools. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has issued as 
Miscellaneous Publication, No. 172, a Bibliography on Land Set- 
tlement with Particular Reference to Small Holdings and Sub- 
sistence Homesteads, compiled by L. O. Bercaw, A. M. Hannay, 
and Esther M. Colvin, under the direction of Mary C. Lacy, 
librarian of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The bibli- 
ography is well annotated. Books, pamphlets, and also maga- 
zine and newspaper articles are listed. A number of items relate 
to community farming and vacant lot cultivation in Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles is the author of a four-volume sub- 
scription work on Pennsylvania, Political, Governmental, Military, 
and Civil, published by the American Historical Society, Inc., 
New York, 1933. A fifth volume, known as the “Biographical 
Volume” has also been published. 


The December, 1934, number of The Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine includes the following articles: ‘Colonel 
James Burd in the Bradock Campaign,” by Lily Lee Nixon; 
“Dorothea Dix and Social Reform in Western Pennsylvania, 
1845-1875,” by Marion Hathway; and “Fort Ligonier: Addi- 
tional Light from Unpublished Documents,” by Alfred P. James. 


The January, 1935 number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
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History and Biography contains the following articles: “The Life 
of Joel Roberts Poinsett,” by Charles Lyon Chandler (continued) ; 
“Tconography of Philadelphia,” by Joseph Jackson; and “The 
German Press in Pennsylvania,” by John Joseph Stoudt. 


Dr. Wayland F. Dunaway’s History of Pennsylvania is now “in 
press” and will be published in July. The publishers are Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York. 


NOTEWORTHY ACCESSIONS TO PENNSYLVANIA 
SOCIETIES AND LIBRARIES 


By Curtis W. Garrison, Pu.D. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. Recent 
acquisitions of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
include a transcript of a diary and letters of Robert Simpson, a 
Scotch apprentice boy in Philadelphia, 1790-1807; a bound set 
of photostatic copies of title pages and frontispieces of “School 
Books of Sarah Jane Negley Mellon and Hon. Thomas Mellon” ; 
and files of Pennsylvania newspapers, including two bound vol- 
umes of the American Citizen (Butler), 1863-67; about sixty 
issues of the Butler Eagle between 1870 and 1906; and forty-nine 
bound volumes of the Pittsburgh Sun, 1920-27. 

Franklin F. Holbrook. 


Bradford County: Tioga Point Museum. Handwritten and 
typewritten notes and photostats used in preparing the “Clark 
Manuscripts,” by Mrs. Louise Welles Murray. Historical Cal- 
endar of Collections of General John S. Clark comprising manu- 
scripts, and letters, with many copies from early maps and illus- 
trative drawings prepared by Mrs. Louise Welles Murray, Director 
of Tioga Point Museum, Athens, Penna., under supervision of 
the committee appointed by the society chairman, Professor W. J. 
Hinke, with the advice of noted research workers of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1930. (thirty-two pages; not published). Issued for the 
use of students of history and archaeology especially in New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

Note: General Clark was a noted archaeologist whose impor- 
tant collection on Pennsylvania archaeology is in Auburn, N. Y. 
Jessie Welles Murray. 
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Chester County Historical Society. A collection of miscel- 
laneous papers and letters relating to the Love, Taggart, Marshall, 
Buffington, and other families was the most important accession 
during the last quarter. Manuscripts giving a brief history of 
the Long family, and the usual number of deeds, newspapers, and 
relics were also received. 


































John G. Bullock. 


Delaware County: Friends Historical Library, Swarthmore 
College. The manuscript diary of Samuel Bunting, a farmer near 
Darby, 1810-1864 (eighteen small volumes). A typical passage 
in 1810 lamenting the loss of his first crop of corn illustrates the 
style: “When it had attained to the height of four or five feet a 
thunder gust came along one afternoon, driven furiously by the 
wind, and horrible to relate, my flourishing corn, my first crop, the 
pride of my heart, lay prostrate on the earth, ruined, a total wreck 
of my fond hopes.” Letters of Patrick Henry, Elias Hicks, John 
Churchman, Dr. Joseph Parish and others, for particulars of 
which write the librarian. Also, genealogical material such as 
family Bibles, marriage certificates, Quaker graveyard epitaphs, 
three parchment deeds (1727) for a tract near Kennett’s Square, 
signed by William and Laetitia Aubrey and the Proprietors. 


John Russell Hayes. 


Lancaster County Historical Society. Papers which might be 
designated a Hubley collection, bearing mainly on the Revolu- 
tionary War. There were apparently three Hubleys: Lieutenant 
Adam Hubley, Captain James Hubley, and Captain George Hub- 
ley. The items consist of accounts of payments for services, 
returns of supplies, commissions (nine pieces) ; letters relating 
to personal and business matters, including an invitation from 
George Washington to Captain Hubley to dinner (seven pieces) ; 
and a sketch of a land survey on the northeast branch of the 
Susquehanna in 1785, done by Adam Hubley and Peter Dehaven. 
A sketch of a land survey in Northampton County by Owen 
Biddle, made September 13, 1765, and several deeds, 1765-1791, 
for land in Kent County, Maryland, and near Manheim in Lan- 
caster County, were also received. 


Gertrude H. Haldy. 
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Luzerne County: Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. 
The director calls attention to the collections of Zebulon Butler 
and Matthias Hollenback. These have not been received recently 
but have never been made available to the public; therefore, the 
report on them is of interest to readers. The collection of Colonel 
Zebulon Butler consists of eighty-one letters, 1772-1823, relating 
to war, politics and personal business, especially to land trans- 
actions of the Susquehanna Company. The Hollenback papers, 
which embraces also those of George Matson Hollenback, son of 
Matthias, consist of fifteen boxes of letters, deeds and land papers, 
1797-1863. These take up business letters; paper mill; Susque- 
hanna Coal Company: personal account of Matthias Hollenback 
and of Ebenezer Bowman and George Enszlene with Hollenback ; 
Wyoming and Lehigh Valley Railroad and Susquehanna Canal ; 
timber and coal land in Carbondale; North Branch Canal-Wyom- 
ing Railroad; Wyoming bank matters in legislation; and twenty- 
two letters relating to the Asylum Company settlement. There are 
also five large account books, 1773-1862, containing many per- 
sonal references. 

Frances Dorrance. 


Lycoming Historical Society. One interesting document has 
been received, which, along with an affidavit already in possession 
of the society, constitute the only legal evidence known sub- 
stantiating a decision of the Tribunal of the Fair-Play Men. It 
is well known that this organization was a self-constituted system 
of government holding jurisdiction in the West Branch country 
in matters pertaining to lands not recognized as having been 
included in the new purchase of 1768 and, therefore, outside the 
pale of the Provincial Government. The validity of their findings 
was recognized when civil authority was later extended to this 
area. The document is a four-page portion of a deposition made 
by Mrs. Eleanor Coldren at Sunbury in 1797 in the matter of 
disputed title to lands opposite the Great Island in what is now 
Clinton County, tracing the ownership of the land back to 1774. 
In this deposition she reports the findings of the Fair-Play Tri- 
bunal when the title was at issue in 1775. 

Bruce A. Hunt. 


Historical Society of Montgomery County. <A _ typewritten 
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volume on the Upper Merion Schools by Lloyd A. Moll; drafts 
of six old roads leading out of Norristown made by S. Cameron 
Corson, former borough engineer, from old maps; and a type- 
written history of the Roberts family and fifteen allied branches, 
by Ellwood W. Roberts, entitled: “Kith and Kin for Three Hun- 
dred Years.” 


Emily K. Preston. 


Northampton County: Easton Public Library. Copies of two 
important translations of German churches, which were made 
by Dr. W. J. Hinke, have been obtained, namely: Reformed and 
Lutheran congregations of Nazareth Township, formerly Dry- 
land Church, now Trinity Lutheran and Dryland Reformed, 1763- 
1807 ; and a church in Upper Mount Bethel Township of the same 
denominations, 1774-1833. A copy of a typewritten record of the 
Stone Church near Kreidersville, Allen Township, 1772-1797, 
was also received. 

Henry F. Marx. 


Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society. An 
oil painting of Governor Wolf was presented to the society by 
Dr. James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public Instruction, on 
October 25, 1934, which was accepted on behalf of the society 
by Senator Warren R. Roberts. A map of the subdivision of a 
tract of 8000 acres, northeast of Bethlehem, laid out by the Penns 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century, was the gift of Dr. 
E. M. Green. 

A. D. Chidsey, Jr. 


Philadelphia: Department of Records of the Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia and Vicinity. The following minutes of 
various Monthly Meetings and Schools were deposited: Joseph 
Sturge Mission School Minutes, (three books) 1882-1913; Bene- 
zet House Association Minute book of combined schools, (one 
book) 1917-1920; Benezet House Executive Committee Minutes, 
(one book) 1926-1931; Goshen Monthly Meeting Men’s Minutes, 
(one book) 1877-1927; Goshen Monthly Meeting Women’s Min- 
utes, (one book) 1867-1911; Goshen Monthly Meeting Marriages 
1787-1928, (one book); Goshen Monthly Meeting Certificates 
(Issued) 1828-1930, (one book); Abington Monthly Meeting 
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Minutes 1896-1931; New Garden Monthly Meeting Women’s 
Minutes 1854-1856, 1856-1858; Woodbury, N. J., Monthly Meet- 
ing Men’s Minutes 1785-1808, 1846-1901, (seven books) ; Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting Men’s Minutes 1903-1913, (one book) ; 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting Men’s Minutes 1916-1922, (one 
book). 

Eleanor N. Melson. 


Philadelphia: Historical Society of Frankford. A small col- 
lection of documents relating to the Castor family was received. 
The original patent papers of Thomas Shallcross for street rail- 
way cars, and various deeds were among the single items received 
recently by the society. 

Caroline W. Smedley. 
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America’s Tragedy. By James Truslow Adams. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. vii, 415. IIlustrations. $3.00). 


The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas and the Needless War. By 
George Fort Milton. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. Pp. 
xvi, 608. Illustrations. $5.00). 


The Civil War period is one of intense interest to Pennsylvania historians. 
Not only was one of the great battles of the war fought on the soil of the 
Commonwealth, but its interests were deeply involved and its prominent 
citizens played significant parts. The two books here reviewed deserve 
the close attention of all interested in this emotional period. 

America’s Tragedy is presented by a noted historical writer, who in 
recent years has devoted himself to the production of popular history. 
Within the compass of this book, he endeavors to reach back to the very 
beginnings of American society to find the origin of the Civil War. He 
adopts the theory that the tragedy resulted from the development of two 
contrasting civilizations which engendered antipathies and fears, resulting 
in bloodshed. He not only unravels the chain of events but interprets them 
in line with the latest sociological and psychological theories. The first 
half of the book deals with the growth of sectionalism; the second con- 
tains a moving story of the war and a final chapter devoted to the tragedy 
of reconstruction. The book is admirable “popular” history, but it illustrates 
what Pennsylvanians are so frequently reminded of, namely the lack of 
attention to Pennsylvania’s place in this conflict. 

In Mr. Adams’ work, one looks in vain for a discussion of Pennsylvania’s 
peculiar interest. The Commonwealth in many ways was the pivotal state 
and its interests were decisive. After the panic of 1857, Pennsylvania 
manufacturers convinced themselves, and succeeded in convincing the voters, 
that a protective tariff was the great remedy for the ills of the state. The 
conviction caused Pennsylvania to cast its vote for Lincoln, and his election 
brought the Civil War. Had Pennsylvania refused to choose Republican 
electors, New Jersey would probably have likewise refused, as their interests 
were close and in that event Lincoln would have been defeated. More 
attention to conditions in the Middle States, separate from those in New 
England and the Middle West, is therefore appropriate. 

The second volume is an able piece of dramatic writing. Its author is 
a genius for discovering historical material and has the great credit for 
finding the “destroyed” Douglas papers. His work is an extended bio- 
graphical treatment of the last decade of Stephen A. Douglas’ life based 
upon the voluminous papers which he unearthed. He describes very vividly 
the part played by Douglas in the approach of the Civil War and develops 
the thesis that the conflict was produced by political ballyhoo and the 
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clashing ambitions and hates of politicians. Douglas, the author thinks, 
was the only leader who could possibly have harmonized the difficulties, 
but his great mission was frustrated by the pettiness of politicians. Douglas 
is frankly the hero of this drama and where there is a hero there must 
be a villain. For this thankless role, a Pennsylvanian, James Buchanan, 
has been cast. To those interested in Pennsylvania the question arises: 
“Was he really the villain of the play?” 

In both of these works the presidency of James Buchanan is treated 
cavalierly. Mr. Milton makes him the villain, relentlessly pursuing the 
valiant Douglas and by his mad hatred destroying his chances of saving the 
nation from secession and war. Mr. Adams, too, is severe. “Perhaps no 
other President has ever shown himself so weak as Buchanan,” he says, and 
characterizes him further with such phrases as “the imbecility of Buchanan,” 
“a pitiable figure,” etc. Space does not permit an extended discussion of 
Buchanan’s part in the tragedy, but no political leader is ever the man 
portrayed by his enemies. While Buchanan might appear to Douglas as 
a wicked and vindictive foe who sought to condone a fraud for the benefit 
of the south and incidentally ruin a dangerous rival, on the other hand, to 
Buchanan, Douglas appeared as a rebellious younger Senator who was so 
intent upon the presidency as to jeopardize the Democratic party in order 
to maintain his hold upon his constituency. As to the pitiable weakness 
and imbecility of Mr. Adams’ figure, it must be remembered that Buchanan 
spent much of his life as a diplomat and that he elected to try the arts of 
diplomacy to prevent bloodshed. In so doing he evolved a policy which 
Lincoln himself vainly sought to follow until the force of events moved him 
to sterner measures. 

Volumes as well-written and as stimulating as these are valuable not 
only for the contributions they make, but also for the objections they raise. 
They merit wide reading. 

Roy F. Nicwots. 


Deism in Eighteenth Century America. By Herbert M. Morais. (Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law, Number 397. (New York: 


Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 203. $3.50). 

This work is a much needed contribution to the intellectual and religious 
history of the eighteenth century. Following an excellent survey of the 
general character of deism in Europe, Dr. Morais traces its transit to 
America, 1713-1805, showing that the English rather than the French brand 
of deism took root in the New World. Most early colonial deists, like 
Franklin and William Smith, eagerly adopted the new religion of Nature, 
but prudently kept it from the common man lest undesirable social conse- 
quences might result. In the colonies deism remained a cult of the “enlight- 
ened” intellectuals centering chiefly in the seaboard towns. During the 
Revolution the deists became somewhat bolder in tone, and in 1784 Ethan 
Allen published Reason, the Only Oracle of Man. The movement soon 
became militantly anti-clerical, because of the efforts of the ministry to 
link deism with atheism. Inspired by Tom Paine and organized by Elihu 
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Palmer of Philadelphia, deistic societies sprang up and established free- 
thinking newspapers to spread “glad tidings of the new day.” This aggres- 
siveness produced a two-headed reaction: a return to orthodoxy among the 
gentry of the east; and among the masses a wave of religious emotion 
culminating in the Great Revival of 1800. 

Students of Pennsylvania history will be interested to find Philadelphia 
the leading center of deism. From a cautious beginning with Franklin and 
Sir William Keith, the cult became militant under Elihu Palmer and 
Elhanan Winchester, so that when John Fitch of steamboat fame organized 
the Universal Society in 1790, Penn’s city had earned the dubious honor of 
being the “center of infidelity.” 

The author has covered thoroughly a large literature which he lists in 
his bibliography. His emphasis is on the northern and middle colonies; 
circumstances prevented more extensive work on the south. This is unfor- 
tunate, since the reviewer believes that the files of the Charleston newspapers 
would yield a considerable body of material on deism. In fact, a more 
extensive use of all colonial newspapers would probably lead Dr. Morais to 
soften his pronouncement about the exclusively aristocratic nature of the 
movement before 1776. The members of Franklin’s freethinking Junto were 
artisans, and in 1738 the editor of the South Carolina Gazette, indulging in 
a much-discussed religious controversy, wrote of his “resignation to the 
Will of the Supreme Author of the Universe.” In the towns, at least, the 
middle and lower classes, frequently came into contact with the idea of 
Nature and Nature’s God. 

Cart BrIDENBAUGH. 


Old Dansbury and The Moravian Mission. By Ralf Ridgway Hillman. 
(Buffalo, N. Y., Kenworthy Printing Co., 1934. Pp. 100. Illustrations, 
Maps. $1.00). 


This book consists of an address delivered before historical societies 
in Stroudsburg, Nazareth and Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, together with 
more than fifty pages of notes and data gathered during the period in which 
the address was being prepared. 

In the first part of the address Mr. Hillman traces the history of the 
pioneer settlements in the vicinity of the present city of Stroudsburg, with 
particular emphasis upon the story of the town which Daniel Brodhead 
laid out at the junction of the Analomink (later Brodhead’s) and Pocono 
creeks, in 1735, and called Dansbury, after himself. An excellent map of 
the town, as it was in 1755, with a number of the streets of present day 

Stroudsburg superimposed upon it is valuable in showing the exact location 
of the early settlement, as it relates to the present day city. Mr. Hillman 
sketches the history of the town from 1735 to 1806, when the name Dansbury 
gave way to Stroudsburg. 

The second part of the address deals with the Moravian Mission which 
was established at the junction of Brodhead’s and McMichael’s creeks, in 
1743, on land donated by Daniel Brodhead. The history of this mission is, 
as Mr. Hillman rightly observes, “a tremendous tale of hardship, seif 
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sacrifice, and toil.” The infamous “Walking Purchase” of 1737 had aroused 
in the Indian heart a bitter hatred of all whites. The average white settler 
of that period paid back in kind, consequently the friendly evangelism of 
the Moravians among the Indians brought them into great disfavor. But 
the Moravians were accustomed to persecution; in spite of it the work 
would undoubtedly have gone on if it had not been for persistent Indian 
raids, which resulted in the burning of the mission buildings in 1755, and 
the gradual destruction of the homes of most of the members of the mission. 
For a time white settlers practically abandoned the community, and the 
work of the mission came to an end. 

The second half of Mr. Hillman’s book consists of abstracts relating to 
the Mission, as well as biographical and geographical notes of considerable 


value to students of local history and genealogy. Copies of a few historical 
papers are also included. 


A. W. ScHATTSCHNEIDER. 


Petroglyphs (Rock Carvings) in the Susquehanna River Near Safe Harbor, 
Pennsylvania (Safe Harbor Report No. I—Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, Publications, Vol. III). By Donald A. Cadzow. Harrisburg, 
1934, Pp. 59. Illustrations. Map). 


This report, as its title indicates, is a record and study of petroglyphs near 
Safe Harbor in an area now, for the most part, covered by water. As such, 
it forms a valuable archaeological contribution to the prehistory of Penn- 
sylvania. The reproductions of individual petroglyphs are numerous and 
detailed; the photographs are excellent. The author has apparently spared 
no pains to make this study as complete as possible, including a bibliography 
of unusual thoroughness. 

In his zest for the subject, however, we feel that Mr. Cadzow has been 
tempted occasionally to wander far afield. On page 28, for example, he 
calls attention to the fact that some of these pictographs “bear a resemblance, 
perhaps fortuitous” to certain Chinese characters. The reviewer is informed 
by Mr. T. F. Tachibana and Mr. P. Yang, Oriental students at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, that only by considerable distortion can certain 
of these figures be made to approximate Chinese ideograms of any period. 
It would seem, in addition, that where the resemblance is at first sight 
marked, the ideogram is of an unusually simple nature which might easily 
be duplicated by the vagaries of chance. While Mr. Cadzow has been 
cautious in his conclusions, we question the wisdom of discoursing in this 
way upon a subject so easily misconstrued by the lay reader. It is also 
admissible that such an anthropological heresy as: “Mentally the Algonkian 
were inferior [to the Iroquois]” (page 44), deserves a frown. As for the 
rest, excepting interpretations, which are bound to differ owing to the 
uncertainties confronting students of the subject, this little volume amply 
deserves a place on the shelves of all students of local prehistory. We 
only urge that it be read with discrimination. 


Loren EIsLey. 
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The History of an Old Philadelphia Land Title. By John Frederick Lewis. 
(Philadelphia: Patterson and White Company, 1934. Pp. xv, 273. 
Illustrations). 


Real estate titles that had their inception during the colonial period of 
our history are always interesting. That of 208 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia, is no exception. By following the fortunes of this property 
as it found its way into the hands of various Philadelphia families, Mr. 
Lewis has presented many delightful chapters in local history. Searching 
the records for his information, he has produced a work that is of particular 
interest to many families whose forbears took an active part in the 
development of the city of Philadelphia. The value of the book is further 
enhanced by the incorporation of a large number of pictures depicting 
scenes long since removed from Philadelphia, which are always of interest 
to the historically minded. 


Victor L. JoHNsoN. 





